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SOOO 
University Book Buying 


By WILBUR E. PEARCE 
Manager, The University Bookstore, Rochester, New York 


| HE librarian’s book budget in these 


days of prosperity reminds one of the rub- 
ber snake episode of the Tall Story Club. 
This snake had been brought from South 
America with the idea that it would be 
of some economic importance in these hard 
times, and it was. The explorer’s wife 
needed a clothes line, so the snake was 
stretched forty feet and hung up. It 
could have been lengthened still further, 
but the reptile showed signs of losing its 
temper when more longitudinal stress was 
applied. Perhaps the librarian’s temper has 
become overstretched by continuous over- 
cutting of his book budget, and he may 
be in the mood to do something about the 
present method of book buying. 


A BooKMAN’s IpEas 


When it was first suggested that I 
might tell you something of a bookman’s 
idea of how books could be bought, I felt 
confident that I had something to con- 
tribute, but after due deliberation I have 
lost some confidence, for I have been 
thinking of that college business manager 
who had a library delivered into his hands 
one summer while the librarianship was 
vacant. This manager was a practical 
sort of fellow and direct in his methods. 
He had long noted the disorder and ap- 
parent uselessness of a lot of unbound 
Periodicals that seemed to be cluttering 
up the basement of the library. He took 
a page from his good wife’s house clean- 
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ing methods and had the whole outfit 
burned. What the librarian thought and 
said when he found missing the usual 
accumulation of wealth, the unbound pe- 
riodicals, cannot be a part of this paper. 
But I suspect that most librarians feel a 
little the same way about a bookstore 
manager’s trying to tell them how books 
should be bought. Frankly, I do not know 
how they should be bought, but I do have 
some hopes that a few of my suggestions 
can be of use. 


His PHiLosopHy oF EpUCATION 


Before I go into the practical side of 
book buying, I would like at least to men- 
tion my own philosophy—I think you can 
call it that—of education. One school 
of biologists and psychologists is not en- 
tirely sure, but it has an idea, that environ- 
ment is perhaps an important influence in 
the total situation which goes to make a 
man what he is or what he is not. Hered- 
ity gives certain capacities and peculiar 
physical characteristics. What one does 
with these capacities depends on environ- 
ment. In a university certain institutions 
which go to make up the environment of 
the student are probably more important 
than the content poured into his mind in 
the classroom. The three chief institu- 
tional factors in this environment are: 
first, books; second, human associations ; 
and third, buildings. These, of course, can 
be broken down into smaller parts: the 
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first, into the library, the bookstore, pri- 
vate books, reading habits, and so forth; 
the second, into teachers, friends, oppo- 
nents, and others; the third, into the class- 
room, the chapel, the dormitory, and so 
on. Out of these institutions must come 
the discipline which should cause the stu- 
dent to use books as one of the tools of 
all future endeavor, or of his leisure; and 
to use language to express ideas. 


Buyinc AT Lowest PRICE 


Here we are concerned only with one 
of these major groups and with one par- 
ticular phase of that group. In brief, the 
librarian’s and the bookstore manager’s 
problem is the same, that is, to make 
available to the student or scholar (and I 
class the professor under these heads) the 
greatest possible number of books in 
digestible form. The librarian, in his 
budget, and the student, in his pocket- 
book, have the money that is to be used to 
buy books. ‘The bookstore manager is in 
the position to buy at the lowest price. 

There are some two hundred and 
twenty-five university purchasing agents in 
our universities who admit that they know 
how to buy everything that a university 
may need except books. And what else 
does a university need but books, and stu- 
dents? The problem looks simple, but I 
cannot see where even an approach has 
been made in applying modern business 
methods to the situation. The chief func- 
tion of any purchasing agent is to codrdi- 
nate his purchasing so efficiently that he 
may buy desired items at the lowest possi- 
ble price. 

If we were to apply this principle to 
the book buying problem of our universi- 
ties, we would find our students buying 
some ten million dollars’ net worth of 
textbooks each year. I have not been able 





to secure any definite figure for the total 
library purchases or for the trade books 
that the students and faculties purchase, 
A fair estimate might be three million dol- 
lars. We then have a total of thirteen 
million dollars to be used in the purchase 
of one type of merchandise—a real pur- 
chasing agent’s heaven as far as total vol- 
ume is concerned. But I know of no two 
institutions that are making any appre- 
ciable effort to bring together the total of 
their purchases. 

The vote seems to be so predominantly 
against the practicability of any such cen- 
tralization that we must approach any 
discussion with the temerity that is usually 
shown in the face of that great sacred 
cow, “the established order of things,” 
How the established order of things now 
ordains that books should be bought is so 
well known that there seems to be little 
need to go over the familiar grazing 
ground. There is the 10 to 20 per cent or 
the 15 to 25 per cent arrangement with 
the local book dealer, with the jobber, or 
with the publisher. There are short ex- 
cursions into the briar patch of second- 
hand books and job books. 

In the past five years I have visited 
most of the universities and libraries from 
Maine to Texas and from Florida to Da- 
kota. I remember distinctly a day spent 
in one of our large institutions where I 
visited the librarian, the bookstore man- 
ager, and the purchasing agent. From 
each I learned the peculiarities of the other 
two that kept him from codperating in 
any way toward centralizing book pur- 
chases. It seems that the usual method 
was to get a three-ended log, hitch them- 
selves to it, and then pull in opposite 
directions, thus solving the problem sim- 
ply by each one going his own way. For- 
tunately, when I organized the University 
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Bookstore at Rochester, there were only 
two of us, the librarian and I, and some- 
how we became hitched to the same end 
of the log. 


PAUL BuUNYAN’s SOLUTION 


First, we found ourselves started down 
a winding road of red tape that was as 
entangling as any log road that Paul 
Bunyan ever used. I suppose that all 
librarians are familiar with the exploits 
of Paul and his blue ox. Paul was Amer- 
ica’s greatest woodsman and liar, and the 
ox was his able second. One of their 
greatest accomplishments was when Paul 
hitched the ox to the crookedest log road 
in Michigan. When they had pulled it 
straight, they found they had eighteen 
miles of road left over to be used in some 
other place. 

We hitched our own ox to the red tape 
of library ordering. Out of it came a 
simplified kind of order form that supplied 
both of our needs. The form is a six-copy, 
American Sales Company, 3-by-5-inch 
numbered sheet that goes through the 
typewriter like sausages through a wiener 
factory. Four copies are for use in the 
library: the first for the numerical order 
file, a second one for public catalog tem- 
porary file, a third for fund record, and a 
fourth for the Library of Congress Divi- 
sion. Two come to the bookstore ; of these 
two, one remains in a numerical file, the 
other is arranged by publisher for order- 
ing on our own form. When the book ar- 
rives, the publisher slip is priced and placed 
in the book to be sent to the library. The 
numerical slip is removed from its place, 
marked with both selling and cost prices, 
and then segregated for billing at the end 
of the week, if business is good. These 
are kept in numerical sequence and the 
billing consists of copying the numbers and 


price. There is no listing of titles in 
any place, which, I believe, is the time- 
consuming element in book ordering. 
We work by number with flexible, de- 
tached cards that can be shifted at will 
into numerical list, subject list, alphabeti- 
cal list, publisher list; or books received, 
out of stock, and out of print. This brief 
description of our system is aside from the 
main topic in hand. It seems to meet our 
needs admirably. Syracuse University and 
several colleges have adopted similar sys- 


tems and they are well pleased with the 
results. 


Buyinc SECONDHAND 


The feature of our experiment that has 
most impressed me is the opportunity af- 
forded to buy books in the present buyers’ 
market. I am aware of a difference of 
opinion among libraries as to the economy 
and ethics of secondhand book buying. 
My own instructions and system have 
been to buy as many books as possible in 
the secondhand market, providing that the 
type pages were not underlined, the bind- 
ing was unbroken, and the book was rea- 
sonably clean. 

There seems to be a technique in the 
buying of these secondhand books. In my 
own case, I play a sort of game with the 
bookseller. He takes one of my groups of 
slips and hunts for what he can find, and 
I take another and go to work for myself. 
His is the one-two-three system, as he 
usually has an alphabetical list; my cards 
represent the forced approach system, as 
mine are arranged by subject. The one 
who finds the most books wins the game. 
In most secondhand stores the price jumps 
when it goes into a catalog or when 
quoted for Publishers’ Weekly. 

When I first started to visit these stores 
I expected them to welcome me with open 
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shelves, but they did not seem to be par- 
ticularly excited about the fact that a 
customer had arrived with money to 
spend. Since, I have learned some of the 
reasons for this hesitancy in taking me in. 
In the first place, I arrived too early in the 
morning. The more important personages 
in this aristocratic business do not arrive 
for work until noon, or thereabouts. 
There is a good reason for this, however, 
for their best business is late in the day or 
even at night. Most of their clerks are 
low-priced and are there simply to sweep 
out, wrap up packages, and take your 
money. If you find the right person and 
get behind the curtains, you are in luck, 
for these secondhand book dealers are 
oftentimes the best informed bookmen in 
the business. Of course, you must be on 
your guard in order to discount some of 
the verbiage, for many of the great trans- 
actions recounted have grown in the course 
of many tellings. 


ESTABLISHING A REPUTATION 


Another understandable reason for their 
hesitancy is the uncertainty of some libra- 
rians who make an occasional foray on the 
secondhand front. ‘They take up a lot of 
time, ask to be shown most of the books in 
the store, and then report that they were 
only looking or that they must go back 
home before they can decide whether to 
buy or not. A reputation can readily be 
established by placing some money on the 
wood. After that, these dealers can be of 
great help in locating out-of-print and 
other wanted books at low prices. 

Now for a concrete example or two of 
what can be accomplished, and then I 
should like to outline what I believe can 
be done in the future, if and when the full 
volume of library buying can be concen- 
trated at strategic points. My first case 
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study is a group of books our library 
wished to buy for the browsing room, | 
was given a list of some fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth to buy. I took a few days 
off and made the rounds of the New York 
stores. The first days were spent in pick- 
ing up all the books available in the mar- 
ket, new and secondhand, at the right 
price. After that I took the remaining 
list to the publishers and combined it with 
some buying for my bookstore stock. As 
a result, I secured the maximum traders’ 
discount when I would have had to take 
the pick-up rate if the order had been 
mailed. Our usual discount to the library 
is 15 per cent on the text and 20 per cent 
on trade. This list was mostly trade which 
under ordinary conditions would have cost 
the library $1,200. By buying in the open 
market I was able to secure this list for 
$1,080, saving the library $120 or the 
difference between 20 and 33 per cent. 
Actually the books cost $890, after my 
buying expense had been added. In other 
words, I bought for 45 per cent rather 
than one-third. Some of the books were 
secondhand, so that they do not represent 
the dollar value of new books. But, after 
all, they were the books wanted and will 
meet the demands of the reader just as 
well as if they were perfect copies. 


OutT-oFr-PrintT TiTLes BoUGHT 


There was another gain, for I was able 
to secure many out-of-print items along 
with the in-print books, so that in most 
cases no report was made of the fact that 
the books were out of print, and no pre- 
miums were paid to the dealer for their 
being out of print. Another saving on 
this trip was that I was able to procure 
many out-of-print items from the general 
list on one expense account. I have bought 
several other lots with similar saving. 
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You may say, “That is all right for the 
older books, but we buy 1932 ones.” You 
can save there. The reviewers’ copies of 
most of the new publications are in the 
secondhand stores around Fifty-ninth 
Street and Fourth Avenue almost as soon 
as the books are in the bookstore. One 
dealer tells me that he has an arrangement 
with a reviewer whereby the latter stores 
books received in his bathtub. When the 
tub becomes full, he calls the bookman, 
and the books are carted off for value 
received. “Ihe stock of all these stores is 
only about half secondhand in the true 
sense that the book has been bought, read, 
inscribed for Christmas as from Aunt 
Hester, or otherwise mutilated. ‘The 
other half is made up of reviewers’ copies, 
publishers’ remainders, and overstock from 
Fifth Avenue stores. 

Here is another case study of how books 
may be bought for less money. A progres- 
sive western college came into a dona- 
tion of five thousand dollars for books of 
acertain type. The librarian and the book- 
store manager conspired together and se- 
cured the approval of the college for a 
trip to New York to buy these books, the 
bookstore to pass on all discounts in lieu 
of traveling expenses. I do not have their 
figures, but more than one thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of books retail was bought for 
less than three hundred dollars. After 
that many of the others were bought for 
40 per cent off. The remainder of the 
order was turned over to a jobber. Their 
net result should be something like this: 


PUBLISHER’S ACTUAL 
List Cost 
$1,000 bought secondhand at $ 300 
3,000 bought 4 off new at 2,000 


4,000 bought 36-40% off new at 2,700 








$8,000 $5,000 
Expense for trip $ 150 


If their ordinary discounts were 25 and 15 
per cent, their books would have cost them 
$6,400, which means a net saving for the 
trip of $1,250. 


A Buyers’ MarKET 


The whole situation, as I see it, is in 
brief this: there never has been a time 
when more good books were available at 
reasonable prices than there are today. I 
made the rounds of New York bookstores 
only recently. I saw thousands of dollars’ 
worth of standard, rare, out-of-print, and 
other desirable books waiting for buyers. 
As it is, a large part of these books will be 
picked up by the ordinary browser for 
personal use and then turned back into 
the same market a little more the worse 
for wear, or they will be taken up by the 
book hunter and sold to libraries at a nice 
increase in price. We also have the mil- 
lion and a half books that Colonel Long 
has accumulated in Columbus, Ohio. Then 
there are the stocks of the Missouri Store, 
Wilcox and Follette, and Barnes and 
Noble. They are in the main textbooks, 
but texts are a large item in your buying, 
to the sorrow of all. 

As I see it, the librarian needs cheaper 
books in order to make his dollars keep 
abreast of his readers’ demands. At pres- 
ent, no machinery is set up to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities to buy. In 
my own case, I feel that I can afford to 
make a buying trip if I have five hundred 
dollars or more to spend for books. For 
the smaller lots that come in day by day, 
I must use regular channels. 

There is another side of the question 
which cannot be ignored, that of the pub- 
lisher. I believe that the average publisher 
has been trying to find ways and means of 
securing his share of library orders. I 
know that he plans on this library buying, 
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for I was a publisher for four years. I 
have heard publishers say, “This book will 
not have much of a sale, but it is a good 
library item. We will publish a small edi- 
tion, boost the price up to come out ahead 
if four hundred are sold to libraries, and 
sell any other copies at some small profit.” 
Under the present system your books are 
bought, for the most part, from jobbers or 
direct from the publisher at a 25 per cent 
discount. The publisher has sold these 
books to the jobber at a discount of 40 per 
cent or better. The publisher, I believe, 
is sensible enough to see that if he can 
bring a greater share of this discount to 
you, you in turn will be able to buy more 
books. In the end, he will make more by 
selling you more, providing his office costs 
are not increased too much. 

There is still another phase that I would 
like to mention. All of you receive from 
time to time lists of books of various re- 
mainder houses or retail remainder stores 
which ballyhoo cheap books. Now, in 
fact, they are not usually cheap. In most 
cases these books have been bought from 
the publisher at about five or ten cents on 
the dollar. The usual price for $2.50 
books is 15 cents, a five-dollar book with 
a good binding and picture may bring 50 
cents or, without the picture, 40 cents. 
By the time such a book reaches you in the 
catalog it is no longer cheap, provided you 
are able to get nearer the source of supply. 

What I have said so far is a rather 
sketchy survey of book buying as it exists 
today. For my own group, the college 
bookstores, the chief value of library busi- 
ness is to remove from our shelves books 
which the university already owns, on 
which we must take a loss if the library 
does not buy. To buy the whole list for 
a library requires technical skill and pa- 
tience that the ordinary bookstore person- 
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nel does not possess. On the other hand, 
our buying is sporadic and so thin that we 
have difficulty in convincing the publisher 
that we are definitely in the book business, 


Joint PURCHASING SUGGESTED 


The ideal arrangement, I believe, would 
be a joint purchasing agency set up in New 
York. The eastern group of university 
bookstores could use such an agency to 
advantage. The position of bookstores 
would give the libraries the opportunity 
to buy books at a figure that they cannot 
approach at present. The agency should 
be a non-profit-making concern interested 
only in buying, and charging only enough 
to allow operation without loss. Under 
such an arrangement, the libraries which 
wish to buy in the secondhand market 
could be served by a buyer on the agency 
staff who would cover that group of stores. 
Lists of the stock of the college group of 
dealers should be available so that one 
order to New York would cover all ave- 
nues of buying. New books could be se- 
cured from the publisher at a salesman 
rate and as much saving as possible passed 
on to the library. By doing that, the pub- 
lisher would meet the rivalry of second- 
hand buying at its source; for if you could 
buy new books at 30 per cent off you 
would not buy the seconds at 40 per cent. 
A close check would be kept on all re- 
mainder stock and that advantage auto- 
matically passed on. All out-of-print and 
out-of-stock books would be searched for 
in the open market or turned over to 
existing agencies now doing good work. 

In conclusion, I can clearly see the dif- 
ficulty of attempting to keep in touch with 
all the agencies handling low-priced books. 
Your buying problem would be easier if 
you could simply choose what is offered, 
but when book selection rests so largely in 
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the hands of the faculty and you must buy 
on request, it is almost impossible to go 
back over all the offers and find where the 
particular book has been offered for less 
than the original price. I also know the 
inner technical difficulties of buying books 
from too many different places. 

If such an agency as I have suggested is 
ever established I would simply add a sev- 
enth card to our order system as now used 
in Rochester, which would be the pub- 
lisher order card. Three copies, then, 
would go first to the university bookstore, 
so that it could supply whatever was in 
stock; then to the central New York 
ofice. The books would come direct to 
the library and the charge be made direct 
to the bookstore, or in the name of the 
library, whichever might seem best. 

The bookstore would have the advan- 
tage of the volume buying. A further step 


might even be taken in time; that is, if 
the bookstore manager or the librarian 
wished to see the full season’s book list, he 
would go to the New York office where 
the books of most publishers would be on 
display, or the publisher’s salesman could 
call and show his books. At the present it 
takes several days to make the rounds of 
the publishers, if books are to be seen at 
the source. 

The immediate results of establishing 
such an agency would be: that all new 
trade books could be bought at a saving 
of 8 to 10 per cent, that textbooks could 
be had new at 20 per cent and secondhand 
at 45 per cent, and that many out-of-print 
books would be secured automatically 
without paying a premium. I can see only 
one chance of failure; everybody might 
accept the idea and the New York office 
would be buried in the deluge. 


An Appeal from the President 


P sonst HOOVER appeals to 
members of the American Library Associ- 
ation to assist representatives of the Citi- 
zens’ Reconstruction Organization to re- 
turn idle dollars to circulation and im- 
prove economic conditions. 

At a conference recently held at the 
White House it was revealed that more 
than one and one-quarter billions of 
dollars, or one-fourth of the nation’s gold 
supply, are being hoarded. 

To overcome the economic stagnation 
created by this situation, the President 
has appointed the Citizens’ Reconstruc- 
tion Organization to undertake an educa- 
tional campaign which will make clear to 
business and to the individual citizen the 


results of hoarding. This campaign in 
each community will be headed by a local 
chairman suggested to C. R. O. state 
directors by local chambers of commerce 
and will be organized to coincide with the 
particular conditions existing in each com- 
munity. Librarians are urged to get in 
touch with these chairmen and offer the 
assistance of their libraries in giving pub- 
licity to the campaign. 

Will every state library agency com- 
municate with its C. R. O. state director 
immediately? If not otherwise available, 
names of these directors may be obtained 
from the Citizens’ Reconstruction Or- 
ganization, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Proposed College Library 
Department 


By HENRY BARTLETT VAN HOESEN 
Librarian, Brown University Library, Providence, Rhode Island 


HESE views on the proposed Col- 
lege Library Department at A. L. A. 
Headquarters cannot be considered of an 
official character—to answer the pre-con- 
ference inquiry of one of our colleagues— 
for I am just newly elected to the Council 
and have had no official connection with 
any section or committee which has can- 
vassed the proposal to establish a College 
Library Department. On the other hand, I 
doubt my competence to speak for the typi- 
cal college library; for, if there is such a 
library anywhere, it is not at Brown Uni- 
versity. The detached point of view which 
I represent may or may not be a desirable 
one. 

At any rate, having stated my disqualifi- 
cations for the undertaking, I shall try 
to place this project in the development 
of college and university library interests 
in the activities of the American Library 
Association, 


Wuat Do WE WanT? 


There have been for years—perhaps al- 
ways—expressions of dissatisfaction be- 
cause not more A. L. A. activities were in 
the interests of college and university 
libraries. We all have voiced our opinions. 
But some four or five years ago I was made 
to realize with somewhat of a shock that 
perhaps I had exceeded the normal allow- 
ance of irresponsible kicking or exceeded 





Presented to the College Librarians of the Middle 
West at the Midwinter Meeting, December 30, 1931. 
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the normal vigor of expression. What did 
I—or what did we college and university 
librarians—want, anyhow? While I was 
in no position to psychoanalyze my col- 
leagues or to speak for them, there were— 
and are—things which I wanted for the 
improvement of college and university li- 
braries. But these were for the most part 
specific things, like bibliographies of some- 
thing or other, not matters of organiza- 
tion and policy. If some other college 
librarian had been accosted in the same 
fashion, the chances are that he, too, would 
have mentioned specific projects—difterent 
ones from mine—and have felt, as I did, 


that his “‘bluff was called.” 


ACCOMPLISHMENT CITED 


Since that time many individual projects 
have been accomplished. Some of them 
have been carried through in spite of us. 
For instance, I expressed a certain lack of 
enthusiasm for the textbooks, the useful- 
ness of which I now appreciate, after their 
completion. Some, like the union list of 
manuscripts and the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can biography, have been accomplished by 
individuals or organizations outside the 
American Library Association. Some, 
like the Union lists of serials, the Library 
Quarterly, and the Guide to historical 
literature, have to a certain degree been 
under the auspices of the A. L. A., though 
not in the essential matter of financing. 
And for some, like the College and Refer- 
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ence Library Yearbook and the supple- 
ments to Mudge, the A. L. A. or one of 
its sections has taken direct responsibility. 
In problems of building, administration, 
personnel and training, reference and bib- 
liographical aids, student and alumni read- 
ing, cataloging—in every department of 
our work, a review of the last five years’ 
progress would show very significant ac- 
complishments, as Mr. Francis L. D. 
Goodrich indicated in the Bulletin for 
January, 1931. 


Criticisms VOicED 


Nevertheless the Activities Committee 
must have found some dissatisfaction still 
existing among college and university li- 
brarians. (And this time I cannot cite 
myself as an example, since my name did 
not stand on the right part of the page to 
be questionnaired. ) 

Two quotations from that committee’s 
report (Bulletin for December, 1930, pp. 
607ff., are apropos: ‘““The committee feels 
obliged to record . . . that the critical at- 
titude towards headquarters . . . is not 
entirely accounted for by the natural crit- 
ical attitude of the profession. It is 
due, in our opinion, in part to a lack at 
times of an understanding on the part of 
headquarters of the problems of librari- 
ans.” If we grant this criticism with its 
careful qualifications, “in part” and “at 
times,” what is to be done about it? The 
committee could think of nothing better 
than to counsel “a little more diplomacy 
and faith upon the part of both head- 
quarters and the profession in each other’s 
ability.” 

The second quotation is: “In the opinion 
of many librarians of university and refer- 
ence libraries, the A. L. A. has been guilty 
of neglect in attention to scholarly and 
bibliographical work. This feeling has 


gone so far as to threaten at times actual 
withdrawal of the College and Reference 
Section from the A. L. A. The Activities 
Committee believes that there has been 
reason for this feeling.” And here again 
the committee did not offer the solution but 
“passed the buck” by recommending “that 
the College and Reference Section be asked 
by the Executive Board to draw up a 
definite plan for increasing the activities 
and publications of the A. L. A. in biblio- 
graphical, cataloging, and other scholarly 
fields.” In other words, ask these uni- 
versity and reference librarians what they 
want, anyhow. 


SuGGESTIONS INVITED 


What the Executive Committee of the 
College and Reference Section did reminds 
me of an old fiddler’s remark that he once 
played at a “real nice party where there 
wan't no pullin’ and haulin’ nor disputin’ 
over places.” Only what they did was to 
invite such a “pullin’ and haulin’ ” of in- 
dividual specific projects by sending out 
(January 27, 1931) a request for sugges- 
tions to fifty librarians. The competition 
was not a free-for-all, since only fifty 
librarians were invited to suggest projects. 
Of the fifty, only fourteen chose to enter 
the lists. 

Out of the fourteen replies the com- 
mittee was able to compile a list of forty- 
one projects, from which it asked cor- 
respondents (how many I do not know) 
to vote for ten as most important. Here, 
again, my own case may or may not be 
typical but it is the only one I know any- 
thing about. Some of the projects were 
out of the scope of my experience, some 
seemed to me to be insufficiently formu- 
lated, some were vaguely conceived, some 
were more suitable for other organizations 
or for individuals, some were based on 
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ignorance of available facilities, some were 
trivial. Of the thirteen projects reported 
to the section at the New Haven meeting, 
I seem to have voted sensibly and with 
the crowd on five, and I think I should 
have voted favorably on three more had 
an opportunity been given, but, you know, 
several of these thirteen projects came to 
us only in this final report. However, as 
they were phrased in the report, the proj- 
ects were all innocent enough to be ap- 
proved by the section, as I recall it, without 
debate. 

What our section has not done is to 
invent any set of diplomatic instructions 
for the improvement of understanding be- 
tween headquarters and college libraries. 
Nor in any or all of these thirteen proj- 
ects has it done what the Activities Com- 
mittee requested—drawn up “a definite 
plan for increasing the activities of the 
A. L. A. in bibliographical, cataloging, 
and scholarly fields.” 


TRAVAIL FOR A Mouse 


I have discussed the activities question 
at length, not to express my opinion of 
each project, but to convey an impression 
of the labor it takes to bring forth a mouse, 
as we are at present organized—or if you 
like, thirteen mice, though I suspect that 
some of them are stillborn and some of 
them are blind. And as yet there is no 
provision for the unborn mice nor for those 
which are still unconceived. 

And then I want to raise the question 
whether one of these stillborn projects 
may not be brought to life, to breed and 
rear future generations of “activities in 
bibliographical, cataloging, and scholarly 
fields.” The unlucky thirteenth resolu- 
tion recommended by the committee and 
passed by the section reads: 


In regard to the proposed employment of 
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a full-time specialist on college library af. 
fairs at A. L. A. Headquarters as approved 
by the A. L. A. Executive Board, it is the 
opinion of the College and Reference Sec. 
tion that this assistant should be under the 
supervision of a board or an officer to be 
designated by the A. L. A. Executive Board 
on its own initiative. It is also of the opinion 
that the specialist, when and if appointed, 
is not to be considered as a representative of 
the section in any way. 


Now I cannot help feeling that this 
poor stillborn mouse was killed by the 
midwife, i.e., the Executive Committee of 
the College and Reference Section, perhaps 
because they misconstrued the advice of 
the Activities Committee to use diplomacy. 
The history to date of this project is as 
damning an illustration as could well be 
found of our fortuitous and, to use an ex- 
pression of Dr. Richardson’s, casual way 
of doing business. If there only had been 
a college library specialist at headquarters, 
at least there would have been better 
prenatal care. 


Proyect Never GENERALLY Discussep 


So far as I know, the project has never 
been submitted for general discussion by 
those most concerned ; and we are still in- 
completely informed as to its origin and 
conception and its expectancies of a useful 
life. The A. L. A. secretary’s report for 
1930-31 tells us (Bulletin for May, 1931, 
p. 182): 


During the past year the Executive Board 
and College and Reference Section officers 
have collaborated in the preparation of a 
project for college library advisory service 
from A. L. A. Headquarters to be carried 
on under a board of college librarians. The 
project awaits financing and is subject to 
modification as to details after consideration 
by the section at New Haven. 


Next, the Carnegie Corporation of New 
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York invited a group of “representative 
librarians” to attend a series of “informal 
conferences on library interests,” held 
December 8, 1930, and February 24 and 
April 27, 1931. The published report of 
these conferences (p. 12) carries this state- 
ment: 


In its report (p. 52ff.) the Subcommittee 
on College Library Grants entered into a 
discussion of the desire of the corporation 
to clear out matters of routine from its 
office, of its present policy of seeking advice 
from a relatively large number of experts 
serving voluntarily and without compensa- 
tion, and of its reluctance to place upon its 
staff a few specialists who might come to 
speedier decisions but who might not rep- 
resent the thought of so wide a circle 
of professional workers. . . . Recommenda- 
tion: That there should be established at 
the American Library Association Head- 
quarters a college library advisory service. 


Next, the tentative pre-conference re- 
port of the College and Reference Section 
Executive Committee, on which we were 
asked to vote by mail, Section E: 


Some months ago a project was presented 
to the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
recommending that an assistant be secured 
for headquarters who would devote his full 
time to college library interests. After enu- 
merating six specific duties, the list ended 
with, “to do everything possible to create 
in the colleges of the country a library 
consciousness and a renewed interest in 
general reading.” 


The “six specific duties,” plus the 
seventh general one, formed part of a 
careful report which was prepared by Mr. 
Goodrich at the request of Dr. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, but 
which unfortunately has not yet been given 
circulation among us. They are: 


INFORMATION 


a. Collection of all possible data relative 
to college library administration. 


b. Collection of library building plans for 
educational institutions, so that they may be 
consulted in the office or lent to libraries. 

c. Interviewing visitors at the office who 
are seeking information relative to all sorts 
of college library matters. (Such visitors 
may be college presidents, trustees, archi- 
tects or librarians and professors.) 


ADVICE 


d. Visiting, on request, college libraries 
which need suggestions for improvements in 
their organization, etc. 


PROPAGANDA 


e. Talking to college groups on the use of 
the library, but more especially on books and 
reading, or arranging for such talks to be 
made by others. 


f. The preparation of brief book lists to 
suggest recreative reading to students. 

[plus (g.) the general duty] To do every- 
thing possible to create in the colleges of the 
country a library consciousness and a re- 
newed interest in general reading. 


My own addition to these suggestions 
for the field of usefulness of a college 
library specialist at headquarters is an 
attempt to meet the criticisms made by the 
Activities Committee, i.e., the lack of 
good understanding “in part” and “at 
times” between headquarters and members 
of our section and the “neglect in attention 
to scholarly and bibliographical work.” 

I suggest the possibility that a university, 
college, and reference library secretary at 
headquarters might be someone to under- 
stand us, lend a sympathetic ear, and 
perhaps give a solid dollar to the develop- 
ment of our projects—these projects as 
they come to the fore in the course of 
events, not as they are invented overnight 
on sudden demand. In fact, I wrote in 
reply to the questionnaire of last January 
that I could suggest various projects if 
I wanted to, but that I did not believe this 
was the way to go about it; that what we 
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needed was a general policy, according to 
which the Editorial Committee or some 
other A. L. A. group should undertake to 
review and promote such worth while en- 
terprises as might be submitted by individ- 
ual members of the Association; that a 
definite amount of money and a revolving 
fund might be set aside in the annual 
budget; and that it might be desirable for 
the A. L. A. or some committee to take on 
such activities as those of the Committee 
on Fellowships and Small Grants of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
It seems to me now that a secretary for col- 
lege library affairs would be an essential 
feature of the plan which I suggested for 
the review and promotion of such individ- 
ual projects as might be presented in bib- 
liographical and scholarly fields. 


University LipRARIAN SKEPTICAL 


Some years ago a university librarian 
said: “Humph! headquarters couldn’t get 
a man of enough training and experience 
to tell us anything,” and there is some- 
thing in what he said—that’s the way we 
college librarians are. But why not? If 
the money can be found, why not the man? 
I believe that such a man should not only 
be equipped with a maximum of acquaint- 
ance with the types of libraries represented 
by this group of college and university 
librarians but should also do enough field 
work to keep lis experience up to date. 

On the other hand, I agree with the 
colleague I have just quoted that large 
college and reference libraries are not 
likely to expect much advice from such an 
official. Did the A. L. A. secretary and 
Executive Board have evidence which led 
to their advocacy of a college library spe- 
cialist to give us advice on library admin- 
istration? Duty d in Mr. Goodrich’s 
list is perhaps based on similar evidence. 


Of Mr. Goodrich’s seven suggested 
duties, the first three are informational, 
and with these, and more like them, I am 
in thorough agreement. The number of 
times I have wanted to correct or bring up 
to date the A. L. A. Survey and the num. 
ber of times I have been asked to do g0 
as regards my own institution make me 
wish for an annual questionnaire—as sim- 
plified as possible—to do this for us all. 
Years have gone by since any systematic 
attempt was made to index or abstract 
library reports, and they are an unexploited 
mine of information not only of library 
resources—special collections, union cata- 
logs, exhibitions, bibliographies, etc.—but 
of details of policy, organization, and ad- 
ministration, which often fail to find their 
way into journal articles or textbooks. To 
see what Mr. Goodrich would say, I have 
described his other suggested duties—par- 
ticularly that of creating “library con- 
sciousness” in colleges throughout the 
country—as propagandist. I have written 
him that colleges not library conscious 
should be put out of their misery. 


ProposAL DESERVES CONSIDERATION 


If the Carnegie Corporation wishes to 
clear out its office, the suggestion—made 
in the report of informal conferences—as 
to the manner of doing this and as to our 
coéperation in handling the work involved 
obviously deserves our respectful consid- 
eration; both because it comes from the 
Carnegie Corporation and because the rec- 
ommendation is signed by seventeen 
people whom we highly esteem—at least 
five of whom are specifically qualified to 
speak for the interests of this group. 

With this preamble I lay before you the 
question: Is it desirable that there be a 
sort of secretaryship for college libraries 


at A. L. A. Headquarters? The A. L. A. 
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Executive Board recommends it for advis- 
ory functions. The Carnegie Corporation 
recommends it as a liaison office competent 
to give advice both to college libraries and 
to the corporation. Mr. Goodrich adds 
to this list of duties that of compiling 
and supplying information, and I heartily 
concur in this suggestion. He also sug- 
gests other functions which I have dis- 
missed in rather cavalier fashion as 
propagandist. My own contribution—if 
it is a contribution—is that a secretary for 
college libraries might serve as liaison for 
college librarians, headquarters, and the 
Association in general, and as a clearing 
house for specific projects through whom 
they may be brought before a committee 
of review and promotion. 

The College and Reference Section has 
more or less washed its hands of this proj- 
ect, saying, in effect, that it should be 
an A. L. A. affair, not a College and 
Reference Section responsibility. 

In view of this action of our section, 
I would suggest that we do not undertake 
here the reconsideration of the organic 
connection or disconnection of this secre- 
tary with the section, but I suggest that 
we discuss the desirability of such an of- 


fice—a question which has not been acted 
upon by the section. Would such an office 
serve usefully as liaison, as adviser, as 
propagandist, as clearing house of infor- 
mation, as clearing house of professional 
projects, in other capacities? I am pre- 
pared to move a resolution to the effect 
that, barring propaganda and unsolicited 
advice, it might. 


RESOLUTION PASSED 


[ Following Mr. Van Hoesen’s address, 
the College Librarians of the Middle West 


passed the following resolution: 


Resolved: That a secretary for college 
libraries at A. L. A. Headquarters might 
serve usefully in the various activities sug- 
gested—as liaison between college libraries 
and headquarters and the Association in 
general, as a clearing house of information, 
and as a clearing house through which 
specific bibliographical and scholarly projects 
may be brought to a committee of review 
and promotion, and as adviser when re- 
quested. 


See “A Program for the American 
Library Association” in the February Bul- 
letin, especially Part I, sections 3 and 4, 
pp. 58-59, and the corresponding sections 
in Part 11.—Tue Eprror | 
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An Experiment in Job Analysis 
and Its Results 


By GRATIA A. COUNTRYMAN 
Member of the A. L. A. Executive Board 


N A time of stress, such as this year is 
proving for most libraries, there are cer- 
tain fundamental ideas in the minds of 
library administrators. 

The first one, very naturally and prop- 
erly, is to preserve the best possible service 
to the public. 

The second one grows out of the first, 
because good service requires a strong and 
closely knit staff. The morale and codép- 
eration of the staff must be maintained, 
and the staff schedule of salaries must be 
preserved if possible. 

Quality of work, morale, and salary 
schedules can be upheld only if routine 
work is reduced to the minimum. The 
third idea, therefore, is to scrutinize and 
analyze the methods and procedure of 
work so as to eliminate everything for the 
time being which is not absolutely essen- 
tial for good service. 


STAFF COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


To the Minneapolis Library it seemed 
as if staff members themselves could best 
sift their methods of doing work, so a staff 
committee was appointed to make a job 
analysis of all departments. Committee 
members were told to free their minds of 
the idea that, because we had done certain 


An informal report given at a meeting of Librarians 
of Large Public Libraries, December 29, 1931. 
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things in a certain way for many years, it 
was necessary to keep on doing things in 
the same traditional way. They were 
asked to hew to the line on what they 
considered non-essentials, methods which 
might be temporarily or permanently sus- 
pended. 

The committee consisted of four branch 
librarians, two central department heads, 
and the superintendent of buildings who 
was prepared to advise on the saving of 
light, heat, janitor service, and supplies. 


SCRUTINIZE ROUTINE 


At the request of the committee each de- 
partment head prepared a careful state- 
ment of the work of the department and 
its relation to other departments and 
branches, with her suggestions for short 
cuts and economies, and talked it over 
with the committee. After each meeting 
a brief analysis with recommendations was 
handed by the committee to the librarian. 
The entire staff were also asked to scruti- 
nize their daily routine and make sugges- 
tions and then to hold a large general 
meeting to consider the recommendations 
of the committee and to add other sugges- 
tions. 

The result has not been revolutionary, 
but has produced much careful considera- 
tion on the part of the staff, and has put a 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN JOB ANALYSIS 


common purpose into the minds of all—to 
save every motion and every unnecessary 
step. 

Many small economies were adopted 
immediately, and other more drastic 
changes will be made soon. It might be 
interesting to mention a few of these staff 
recommendations which are time savers 
and which have gone, or will go, into 
effect. 

In the matter of registering borrowers, 
no references will hereafter be required 
for adults or children. The borrower’s 
name, address, and occupation, with his 
signature, will be considered sufficient, and 
will not even be verified by the directory. 


BRANCH OverDUES DISCONTINUED 


Overdue notices will be discontinued 
at all branches and in all departments 
until the end of three weeks overdue. Then 
the overdues will be sent to the central 
delinquent desk, where notices will be sent 
out for the entire system, saving a large 
amount of time. 

Reserves will be discontinued. The 
right to reserve has been a much appre- 
ciated favor, but it has become costly and 
has tied up new books nearly two days out 
of every seven. 

Many other suggestions related to un- 
necessary telephone calls, the saving of 
each other’s time in intercommunication, 
in record keeping, in statistics and various 
clerical services. We have cut out inven- 
tories, the printing of annual reports, and 
printed lists of new books, and are using 
the multigraph for lists and many forms 
which used to be printed. 

The best part of the job analysis is 
probably still to come in continued 
thoughtful consideration of the value and 
economy of our methods of work. 

As to the cutting off of public service, 
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it was necessary last year to reduce hours 
of service by closing Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays in certain departments from 
May to October. We also closed all eve- 
nings, except Monday evening, through 
the three summer months, but in compen- 
sation allowed everyone to take an un- 
limited number of books for a calendar 
month. This arrangement was good- 
naturedly accepted by a sympathetic pub- 
lic. Still more severe reductions in hours 
of service may be made this coming sum- 
mer. Good work in every department on 
full-time schedules must be maintained, if 
possible, during the winter. But all in- 
tellectual endeavor eases up in the sum- 
mer and we suggest closing the whole 
institution in every department for a week 
in the latter part of August when summer 
schools have ended and all serious study is 
at the lowest ebb. This week would be an 
extra compulsory vacation for the staff 
and to that extent a cut in salaries, but 
that is a far different thing from working 
with a cut salary, and would not, we 
believe, deprive the public of any very 
important benefits. 


PPV 
Guilty? 

Tue A. L. A. Membership Depart- 
ment feelingly—and with reason—draws 
attention to the following: 

Here is what happens to an average thou- 
sand names on a mailing list after three 
years, according to Printers’ Ink: 

410 have changed addresses from one to 
four times. 

261 have moved to parts unknown. 

7 have died. 

1 has gone to jail. 

Examination of our own mailing list gives 
the further information that of the 410 who 
have changed addresses from one to four 
times, 410 have forgotten to notify us of 


same from one to four times.—Kappa Alpha 
Theta 
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Teachers College Library Buildings 


By EDITH E. H. GRANNIS 
Librarian, State Teachers College Library, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


NV, ARE living in a day of change. 


With newer ideals of college and univer- 
sity libraries before us, with changing 
methods of instruction and increasing de- 
mands upon the library, with constantly 
higher levels of training required of teach- 
ers, and with both encouragement and 
requirement to improve resources and 
buildings, who can vision broadly enough 
or far enough ahead to plan a teachers 
college library building which will meet 
the conditions of the future? 


PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING 


It may be well to begin with a few 
general principles often stated by authori- 
ties and proved right in the experience of 
college and university libraries. 

1. Start early. Not a month or a year 
but several years ahead of time. Now is 
the time for many of us to begin to plan. 

2. Choose the librarians first. 

3. Ask for much and back up that ask- 
ing with facts and figures. Only to him 
who asketh shall much be given. And re- 
member the “much” of our day will be 
the “little” of the future. 

4. Get the advice of interested and 
competent advisers, including the college 
faculty and administrative officers. (Mr. 
Towne asserts that this is one of the rea- 
sons for the excellent planning at Yale.) 

5. Plan the library for the kind of work 


Presented to the Normal School and Teachers Col- 
a — at the Midwinter Meeting, December 
28, 1 2 
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to be done and the community to be 
served. Corollaries are therefore: 

a. Plan the interior before the exterior 
is considered. 

b. Let there be no decoration of read- 
ing or work rooms which will attract 
sight-seers to disturb readers and attend- 
ants. 

c. Beware of administrative or faculty 
offices, lecture, exhibit or classrooms, club 
or lunch rooms in the library. They may 
be the nose of the camel which may be 
followed by the whole camel, say Warner 
and Brown. 

6. Consider economical planning, which 
means: 

a. Central location with reference to 
other college buildings. 

b. Easy access for students and faculty. 

c. A true conception of future growth 
in volumes and of future seating needs; 
therefore, a planning of the first building 
as a unit of a much larger structure with 
a minimum of columns and bearing walls. 

d. Economical administration and su- 
pervision by the fewest possible attendants. 

e. Space for corridors and stairs kept 
at a minimum. 

f. Adequate work and rest rooms. 

g. Communication between working 
rooms by speaking tubes or telephones. 

7. Provide for different types of readers 
so that they do not interfere with each 
other’s reading. 

Because there were so few articles in 
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print regarding the planning of teachers 
college buildings, some librarians were 
asked their opinions concerning special 
features of these buildings. 

Their replies together with the opinions 
of certain authorities in the field and 
newer building developments follow: 


Cost 


There is a decided trend toward in- 
creased investment in library buildings. 
In 1926 and 1927, $150,000 was consid- 
ered a fair figure for a library building. 
Now the cost runs beyond the $200,000 
mark. The new State Teachers College 
and Normal School at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, has cost $325,000, including furniture. 


SIZE 


In size, the present tendency is toward 
far larger reading-room seating and shelv- 
ing provision. 

The shelving capacity noted in the re- 
plies from the librarians was, except in 
two cases, 100,000 volumes as a minimum. 
Allowance for expansion was heartily in- 
dorsed, perhaps because these librarians 
are already realizing that the future will 
soon see even the new buildings in need 
of more shelving space. This is in line 
with the statement in the second volume 
of Esdaile’s Year’s work in librarianship: 

There were signs that architects were 
realizing the universal tendency for libraries 
to expand at an ever-growing rate and to 
make due allowance in their plans. All new 
buildings, except branches dependent on cen- 
tral supplies, should envisage an increase 
of from 100 to 200 per cent in stack accom- 
modation. 

The library at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Hays, has a shelving capacity of 
180,000 volumes. 

The old figures for seating accommo- 
dation seem low indeed, when the smallest 


provision suggested by the librarians to 
whom the speaker had written is 25 per 
cent, a majority note 334 to 50 per cent, 
and one librarian dares to prophesy the 
need of a 75 per cent provision. The 
building at the Sul Ross State Teachers 
College, Alpine, Texas, provides for over 
50 per cent of the present enrollment. 


LocaATION OF BUILDING 


Authorities and librarians agree that a 
separate building in a central location on 
the campus is highly desirable. If the li- 
brary must be a part of another building, 
it should be placed in a wing of an admin- 
istration building away from the noise and 
confusion of the rest of the college. 

One librarian wrote that the library 
building demands special accommodations 
which cannot be obtained when it is a part 
of another building. 


Types oF Rooms 


The reaction of the teachers college 
librarians to the question of types of rooms, 
as well as the planning shown in the newer 
buildings, indicates a keen realization of 
the need of caring for different kinds of 
readers and workers. 

In agreement with other college and 
university libraries, teachers college libra- 
rians are favoring the location of reading- 
room accommodations for the reserved- 
book readers on the basement or first 
floor. An appreciation of the need of ade- 
quate planning for large groups of stu- 
dents using reserved books is not shown in 
all the new buildings, although one of 
the librarians emphasizes the fact (which 
others are learning from experience) that 
this special reading room must be as large 
as the main reading room, if not larger. 
One librarian notes that there is no reason 
why this reserved-book reading room may 
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not be in another building, if larger and 
better rooms can thus be gained. 

The majority of the librarians ques- 
tioned think that the periodical, reference, 
and general reading rooms may be com- 
bined in one reading room. Two librarians 
noted that it would be desirable to have 
a separate periodical 
assistants were available. 

In the Porter Library at the State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, care- 
ful attention has been paid to the separa- 
tion of different types of library workers 
to provide the minimum of interference 
with each other and the maximum of quiet 
and beauty. 

All desks for the charging of books 
should be outside of the reading rooins. 
The latter can then be kept quiet for 
study. This arrangement has been adopted 
in most of the newer buildings. 

The placing of the entrance of the li- 
brary at one end of the building, instead 
of in the center of the front side, makes 
possible the economical use of all interior 
space. This plan is used in the libraries 
of the East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina, and of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


room if enough 


PROVISION FOR FACULTY AND GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


The faculty and graduate students are 
a group for which college and university 
libraries increasingly provide. Teachers 
colleges will do well to see that reading 
studies in the stacks and on the upper floors 
of the library, away from the confusion of 
the rest of the library, are furnished these 
workers. One librarian noted that in her 
new building no carrels or conference 
rooms had been planned and that recently 
a room with individual desks had to be set 
aside for graduate students. 





Such provision is shown in the new 
buildings at the Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti ; State Teachers College 
and Normal School, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; and Washington State 
School, Bellingham. 


Normal 


BrowsiInc Room 


That teachers college librarians are 
awake to the fact that “the love of good 
literature and the habit of reading widely” 
are essentials in the life of the good teacher 
and that “pleasing rooms designed to in- 
vite browsing will be of inestimable value” 
was revealed in the whole hearted response 
to the question of having a room or a cor- 
ner “dedicated to the enjoyment of good 
books.” They agree with Mr. Frank K. 
Walter when he writes of such rooms, 
“May they increase in size and beauty of 
surroundings.” 

One librarian noted that such a room 
was especially essential with closed stacks. 
Another suggested it should be in a place 
convenient to both faculty and students. 
But, so far, none of the new buildings has 
a room of this type. 

From my own experience, I well re- 
member one of our students’ saying that 
browsing in the Arthur Upson room at 
the University of Minnesota was the big- 
gest thing in his life there. 


CONFERENCE AND SPECIAL STUDY 
Rooms 


Among the librarians questioned, there 
was also a decided reaction in favor of 
conference rooms for study and consulta- 
tion. One librarian suggested that such a 
room be adjacent to the main reading 
room, especially when used for local and 
visiting debating teams; another empha- 
sized quite a different location—away 
from all other reading or study rooms. 
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Still another librarian issued the warning, 
however, that if there were too many con- 
ference rooms they might eventually be 
turned into classrooms. Conference rooms, 
in the opinion of one librarian, are highly 
desirable for student teachers wishing to 
work together with library materials. 

Another type of room considered essen- 
tial in a teachers college library building 
is the library methods or library technique 
classroom. A few of the newer buildings 
show such provision, but the rooms are 
hardly large enough to meet even present 
needs. 


PROVISION FOR THE STAFF 


Rest rooms for both men and women 
are another kind of room earnestly advo- 
cated. A place convenient but quiet was 
suggested by one, while another voted for 
a location away from the business of the 
library. The three buildings noted above, 
under “Provision for Faculty and Gradu- 
ate Students,” meet this need. 

That not only proper provision for rest 
and relaxation between working periods 
is necessary but that sufficient space with 
adequate natural light is essential to eff- 
cient workmanship, is not always realized. 
One librarian noted that one large extra 
work room or possibly smaller rooms, in 
addition to the regular staff rooms, would 
be helpful. 

A location near the public catalog, pref- 
erably on the same floor and near the 
reference tools, was desirable. Few of 
even the new teachers college buildings 
have planned adequately in this respect— 
100 square feet per worker. The Year's 
work in librarianship notes this same need 
of planning for proper accommodation for 
receiving, unpacking, entering, and cata- 
loging books. 

Eight librarians voted for the location 


of the librarian’s office near the main read- 
ing room or in a central position near the 
library’s activities. Attractiveness and sun- 
light were emphasized. 

An office in two parts, one a public 
waiting room, the other a private study 
for the librarian, was suggested. 


TRAINING-SCHOOL LIBRARY PROVISION 


One question in the administration of a 
teachers college library centers around lo- 
cation of the libraries for the elementary 
and secondary training schools. While 
seventeen of the librarians questioned by 
the speaker favored a separate children’s 
room in the training school, six thought 
the main library a more desirable and use- 
ful place for such a collection. It was in- 
teresting to discover that three of the new 
buildings—those at the State Normal 
College, Kent, Ohio; Sul Ross State 
Teachers College; and Washington State 
Normal School—have rooms in the main 
library for this purpose. At Kent, the 
lower floor is divided into a suite of three 
rooms, one each for the use of the training- 
school children, the high school students, 
and the children’s literature classes. Miss 
Dunbar, the librarian, says: 


Most of all the library is trying to teach 
student teachers to use the library and the 
library tools, not only for themselves but 
for and with their pupils, hoping that when 
they go out as teachers, they will co- 
operate with the librarians in using the li- 
brary resources of their school. 


The real issue seems to be, shall we 
provide an opportunity for teachers col- 
lege students to become acquainted with 
all kinds of children’s books which, as fu- 
ture teachers, they must know and use? 
Shall we have right at hand, in the main 
library, a good and sufficient juvenile col- 
lection, so that faculty, college students. 
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and librarians, as well as the children and 
high school pupils, may have these books 
to use at all times? 

Separation of the children’s or juvenile 
library from the main library means waste- 
ful duplication of titles and subsequent cut 
in individual titles because of the all too 
meager library funds. Often, it also means 
lack of trained service; shorter hours; dif- 
ficult access to the books, because of the 
distance; and consequent loss of use. 

In one teachers college library, where 
the training school library of about five 
thousand books is housed in a special room 
in the main building, circulation figures 
showed that, without exception for five 
years, this part of the college library had 
done as large a business as the adult books 
of the library (exclusive of the reserve 
books). A separate count of books bor- 
rowed by the children of the training 
school at this same library revealed the 
surprising fact that, while the training 
school boys and girls had read on the aver- 
age a book a week, their use of the collec- 
tion was only 25 per cent of the whole use 
of the books. Does this not suggest that 
when the books are easily accessible to 
college students, faculty, and librarians, 
they function as an integral part of the 
college library collection? 

In Dr. George Rosenlof’s study of li- 
braries of teacher-training institutions, he 
recommends a centrally administered text- 
book exhibit library. Even with proper 
precautions in choice of titles, the provision 
of sufficient shelf room for such a collec- 
tion makes it a matter to be considered in 
teachers college library planning. In an- 
swer to a question on this point, two of 
the librarians noted that the principal’s 
office at the training school contained such 
a library; two did not have such a collec- 
tion, and one of these questioned the value 


of such a collection. But fourteen libra- 
ries noted they had such a library. Two 
of these fourteen were housed in the main 
reading room and one near the reserve 
room; one shelved such books in a good 
sized room just back of the charging desk; 
another used special shelves in the stacks; 
two others located theirs in rooms just off 
the main reading room. Open shelves and 
easy access were stressed by two librarians, 
while two others suggested a large room 
for such books and courses of study. 


Open SHELVES 


The controversy still waxes keen among 
teachers college librarians, as well as 
among other librarians, as to whether 
there shall be open or closed shelves. A 
rather surprising tendency of opinion in 
favor of partly open or all open reserved 
shelves, especially if inspection can be 
established, was discovered. 

Most freedom was granted in the use 
of bound periodicals and general reference 
books which, a majority of the librarians 
consulted thought, might best be shelved 
on open shelves in the main reading room. 
One librarian advocated closed shelves for 
rare, valuable, or old bound periodicals; 
five stipulated closed shelves for the un- 
bound periodicals; but three favored open 
shelves for, or student accessibility to, the 
unbound numbers. 

Less freedom was conceded to the users 
of the general books of the library. Four 
librarians favored open shelves; five 
closed; one both open and closed; while 
still another gave stack permits to seniors 
and graduate students. 

Especially interesting in this connection 
is the statement in one of our annual sum- 
maries that there is a steadily maintained 
tendency to convert to the open-access 
type. 
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Mr. Julian S. Fowler argues for open 
shelves when he notes: 


The librarians are rapidly adjusting 
themselves and their administration methods 
to the need of the student for close and 
intimate contact with books, that important 
feature of pedagogy. The opening wedge, 
the browsing room, has shown the way to 
accessible open shelf collections of a more 
varied nature to be drawn for home reading. 
Books are being put more directly into the 
hands of the students . . . and by allowing 
the students to handle and select books for 
themselves. 

With fairly large collections of books 
conveniently placed, many libraries are at 
least meeting half way the demands of the 
new instruction. Why should we not go 
the whole way? Freely opened stacks is 
our next step in our progress. ... The 
larger library can best adapt itself by di- 
vision into two groups, as has that of 
Haverford College, which has an open stack 
collection of perhaps fifty thousand vol- 
umes, and a stack where periodical sets and 
material more of the research type may be 
used by the student after his attention has 
been caught and his imagination stimulated 
by the collection outside. .. . 

Informality must be the ideal of the col- 
lege library of the future. ... The em- 
phasis of the future will be on an increased 
number of reading rooms with the greater 
part of the library’s collection shelved 
around the walls. . . . A stack can hardly 
be avoided in a library of a hundred thou- 
sand or more volumes, but it will be less 
a storage place than the typical stack of the 
era just passed. 


Mr. Bishop declares that, as a group, 

These teachers college libraries present 
opportunities denied to the librarians of 
many colleges—[they are] unhampered (in 
many cases) by traditional methods—and 
have great opportunities of experimentation 
especially in direct service to students. We 
may confidently expect most interesting de- 


velopments from these libraries in the next 
decade. 


In this age of self-help, let us follow the 
lead of some of these forward-looking col- 
lege libraries which are honestly attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of their students. 
An investigation of the relative costs of 
shelf order and dealing out of books over 
the counter might lead to some surprising 
revelations. After all, if the technique of 
library usage of the college class does not 
carry over into a respectful treatment of 
open shelves, how can we expect teachers 
to go out into the schools with a sense of 
responsibility toward the open shelves of 
the school library? Some of the larger 
universities are venturing the opening of 
stacks to students. Shall we be less cou- 
rageous with fewer books and with stu- 
dents who increasingly are having the 
advantage of learning library usage in our 
library technique classes? Why not try 
out supervised admittance to stack rooms 
or experiment with the one-way supervi- 
sion desk—with entrance and exit by the 
same door—which is functioning so well 
at ‘Teachers College and in other teachers 
college libraries ? 

One of our wiser and older librarians 
notes that, ““Whenever we have the choice 
between rigidity and flexibility, we should 
always lean to flexibility.” 

Let us ever keep before us the vision of 
teachers who know books, love books, and 
will use books in their teaching. “Thus 
the teachers’ college library will have ful- 
filled its cultural functions (as set up by 
our Association) by producing an intellec- 
tual stimulus that may be transmitted to 
boys and girls.” 

[Epitor’s Note.—A mimeograp'ed list of books 
and articles on college library planning, prepared by 


Miss Grannis, may be obtained on request from 


A. L. A, Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. ] 
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Current Aspects of Library Extension 


IMELY aspects of library exten- 
sion work were discussed at a joint 
meeting of the Library Extension 
Board and the League of Library Com- 
missions in Chicago December 28, 1931. 
Clarence B. Lester, chairman of the Li- 
brary Extension Board, presided. 

“Current Trends in State Government 
and Taxation” was the subject of a stim- 
ulating talk by Professor A. Raymond 
Hatton, head of the Political Science De- 
partment of Northwestern University. 
The talk was informal and was followed 
by an hour of question and discussion of 
both the general aspects of the subjegtand 
its applications to library administration. 


TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 


Professor Hatton said that no very 
marked trend in state government or taxa- 
tion has been apparent in the last seventy- 
five years, and that state government on 
the whole has remained about the same. 
However, although state governments still 
have the main portion of governmental 
powers in the United States, they have 
failed to live up to their responsibilities, 
with the result that there is an increasing 
tendency to turn to the national govern- 
ment for support in everything. There 
has been a change for the better in the 
budgetary and financial systems of states 
in the last thirty years, but they are far 
from being as good as in a good city gov- 
ernment. 

Such trends in taxation as are apparent 
have been in the direction of constitutional 
restriction of local taxing powers. This 


has grown out of the fact that most taxes 
are on real property at neither a uniform 
rate nor a uniform assessment of values 
throughout a state. Political scientists and 
thinkers are coming to the conclusion that 
real estate taxes do not provide the most 
equitable division of the tax burden and are 
swinging to the state income tax as the 
solution of the tax problem. 

The state as a whole is under obligation 
to assume responsibility for attaining and 
maintaining certain standards of education 
and culture throughout the state, and to 
provide facilities by which such standards 
can be realized. A state under a demo- 
cratic government must make available to 
the whole of the citizenship the funda- 
mental services which lead to the attain- 
ment of education and culture. The library 
properly falls in the category of these 
fundamental services. ‘The state govern- 
ment must set up a certain standard of 
education and provide use of state funds 
by state-wide taxation for keeping the 
whole state at this level. Or, funds raised 
by local communities could be matched by 
state funds if the community kept up to a 
certain standard. The administration of 
these funds should be in the hands of the 
local community even if the state furnishes 
all the money, but administrations should 
be supervised and controlled by the state. 

In North Carolina in the last year there 
has been an almost complete centralization 
of governmental powers, the state assum- 
ing the responsibility for providing revenue 
for schools, with the result that all school 
teachers are employees of the state. All 
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roads are also under the jurisdiction of the 
state. Libraries, however, have not been 
affected. State government in North 
Carolina on the whole has been on a 
higher plane than in most of the states of 
the Union. A large number of the rep- 
resentatives are young men who do not 
have the usual political attitude, but are 
intent on service to the state. This central- 
ization in a state with less lofty ideals of 
government would be disastrous. The 
danger in North Carolina is that the cit- 
izens may lose interest in local self- 
government if too many powers are taken 
away from them. 


STatTe Arp ADVOCATED 


Professor Hatton emphasized in closing, 
the obligation of the state to set certain 
standards of education and to maintain 
them on a state-wide basis by providing 
additional funds as needed. 

In the discussion which followed, Her- 
bert S. Hirshberg said that he doubted if 
the theory of the library as a state educa- 
tional function was generally accepted; 
that libraries are usually regarded as 
essentially municipal institutions. Pro- 
fessor Hatton replied that the theory was 
most certainly not accepted by the general 
public and particularly not in legal prac- 
tice. Educators and political scientists see 
the library as a legitimate part of the edu- 
cational program, as important to it as the 
schools. 

Frank L. Tolman brought up the ques- 
tion of the development of an equalization 
plan in matching local funds with state 
funds in library and other educational 
services. “The reply was that the state 
should give the difference between what 
the community could raise and what was 
needed. ‘Taxes vary so in different parts 
of a state that the revenues also vary to 


a marked degree. If the state is to help 
support the communities on an equitable 
basis, there must be some uniform basis of 
valuation. 

Alice S. Tyler asked about the taxing 
of intangibles, which has just gone into 
effect in Ohio. Professor Hatton expressed 
the opinion that the taxing of intangibles 
is unsatisfactory because the tax is too 
easily evaded by misrepresenting facts and 
that it tends to “raise a generation of 
liars;” that the problem is better solved 
by an equitable valuation and classification 
of real property throughout a state, but on 
the whole the income tax is the most equi- 
table basis of taxation, and that states can 
take the federal income tax returns as the 
basis for state income taxes. 

Harriet A. Wood brought up the 
point that in Minnesota the public libraries 
must fight for their proportion of the taxes 
while the school libraries draw on school 
funds which are provided by a special 
school tax. Professor Hatton said that 
city politics must be cleaned up before 
libraries can figure on collecting a fair 
proportion, and that they will collect only 
in such proportion as they “‘sell themselves” 
to the public. Money spent on schools is 
now being questioned for the first time. 
As a whole there has not been a great deal 
of graft over the country, but there has 
been lavishness. The school has the advan- 
tage of being able to use the emotional 
appeal while libraries must depend on an 
intellectual one. 

Anna May Price asked whether the 
number of taxing districts was not increas- 
ing. Professor Hatton answered that the 
tendency was rather toward a large unit 
of taxation, partly a result of the de- 
pression. 

Mr. Hirshberg asked if constitutional 
changes would be necessary to make a 
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regional library qualified to levy taxes. 
Professor Hatton replied that they would 
not. 

H. Marjorie Beal remarked about the 
effect of the new North Carolina policy, 
reporting that school libraries in smaller 
and poorer communities were prospering, 
with the opposite effect on the school li- 
braries in the larger, wealthier centers, but 
she thought as a whole libraries in schools 
were worse off than before. This year they 
have only two cents per pupil for library 
books. Public libraries are not affected. 

Mr. Lester remarked that large numbers 
of young men in legislative bodies have 
broken down the conservative element. A 
progressive measure in Wisconsin provides 
that the state income tax be decreased in 
proportion to any increase in federal taxes. 

State Agencies in Time of Depression 
was the second subject for discussion, 
which took the form of a symposium. Mr. 
Lester, in introducing the subject, put the 
question as to whether effort should be put 
on what had been done, or directed toward 
new lines of endeavor. Library Extension 
Proper in Time of Depression was dis- 
cussed first. 

J. O. Modisette urged the state agencies 
to continue the educational campaign for 
county libraries and to encourage libraries 
to keep on working in the face of reduced 
budgets. He expressed the opinion that 
the depression affords an opportunity to 
show people that the library is an institu- 
tion which can render real service in a time 
of need. Mr. Modisette said that he 
would go a step farther than Professor 
Hatton and declare that the nation as well 
as the state has an obligation to establish 
and maintain certain standards of educa- 
tion and that federal aid for rural library 
service affords the government an unusual 
opportunity to meet this obligation. 
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Louis J. Bailey said that in spite of the 
fact that counties in Indiana which were 
on the point of establishing county libraries 
could not levy a tax at this time, there is a 
new or at least an added emphasis on the 
county as a unit for school and library 
administration. Township control of 
schools and libraries, so popular in that 
state, is losing ground in favor of the 
larger unit. Mr. Bailey said that the 
educational campaign for county libraries 
must not be given up at this time. 


READING EXPERIMENT 


Leora J. Lewis emphasized the need for 
discussing books and the value of reading. 
She told of the interesting rural reading 
project which is being tried in South 
Dakota, a state in which 70 per cent of 
the population are farmers. The project 
is being carried on through the home ex- 
tension clubs organized by the state agri- 
cultural extension service. 

Food and clothing constituted the entire 
program of the home extension clubs until 
last year, when the rural women them- 
selves asked to study cultural subjects. 
Miss Lewis and the state home demon- 
stration agent then mapped out a five-year 
reading project. The first year the value 
of reading and the need for good local 
library service were stressed and state book 
facilities offered. For the second year 
recreational reading was chosen and the 
novel stressed. “Two novels selected for 
special study were Giants in the earth and 
A lantern in her hand. 

Miss Lewis and the state home dem- 
onstration agent have prepared two bulle- 
tins for this project, both of which have 
been issued by the state college of agri- 
culture at Brookings. The first is a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin called Reading in the 


home. The second has the same general 
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title plus the subtitle, The novel—second 
year, and has been printed as Extension 
Circular 311, November, 1931. 

Miss Lewis herself visited thirteen coun- 
ties (about one-third of the number using 
the course), meeting with reading leaders 
and presenting the study to them as they 
should present it to their clubs. She felt 
that there was great value in establishing 
this personal contact and in learning more 
of the interests of the rural women. 

About eight thousand farm women have 
been reached by these reading courses. The 
county library idea has been emphasized 
all along but active campaigning has not 
been encouraged at this time due to econ- 
omic conditions. 


Missouri FivE-YEAR PLAN 


Charles H. Compton then talked on 
a long-time program, making it concrete 
by discussing the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion five-year plan for library legislation. 
For the past two years this group has been 
working to secure a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for a separate library tax 
(outside the limitations) such as the 
schools of the state already have. Progress 
has been made and there is no doubt but 
that the people of the state can be made 
increasingly conscious of library service and 
needs. Mr. Compton urged the Missouri 
Library Association to take the library tax 
issue as a definite objective and to keep this 
objective clearly in view until it is at- 
tained. 

He declared that he had no new method 
to suggest, but that the plan for the next 
five years resolved itself into the follow- 
ing three simple factors: 

Strengthen and enlarge the member- 
ship of the Missouri Library Association. 
Appoint a membership committee to help 
to this end. 


Continue as in the past to gain the 
interest and help of state and local organi- 
zations. The M. L. A. now has the in- 
dorsement of ten state organizations and 
ninety-six local organizations. 

See that every member of the legislature 
is interviewed and informed on the con- 
stitutional amendments previous to the 
1933 legislature. 

At the close of Mr. Compton’s talk, 
Miss Merrill called attention to the fact 
that the Kentucky Library Association this 
fall adopted a state-wide library program. 

Grace W. Estes, Assistant, 
Library Extension Board 
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Timely Lists 


‘THE REPARATION PROBLEM” and 
“The Gold Crisis” are the titles of two 
reading lists prepared by Mary Eastwood, 
Book Information Section, New York 
State Library, which appear in the March 
Booklist. The first of the short New York 
State lists on questions of the day appeared 
in the Wilson Bulletin for December, 
1931. A later list, on Disarmament, was 
carried in the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association for February, 1932. 
Future lists will appear either in this publi- 
cation or in the Booklist. 


FINAN 


Books for the Sick 


REcENT BOOKS FOR HOSPITAL USE” 
is an annotated list in the March Booklist 
of about fifty titles, prepared under the di- 
rection of the A. L. A. Hospital Libraries 
Committee, of which Elizabeth Pomeroy 
is chairman. This list should be useful not 
only to hospital librarians but also to loan 
desk assistants faced with the problem of 
book selection for patients in the home. 











Intensive Work with Young Groups 


By H. MARJORIE BEAL 
Secretary, State Library Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina 


~ large city libraries have estab- 


lished within recent years separate rooms 
for the boys and girls who are neither 
children nor grown-ups. The Cleveland 
Public Library has a beautiful Stevenson 
room filled with books and made attrac- 
tive for the ’teen age. 

According to the census, there is a vast 
army of 23,000,000 boys and girls be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age. Not all of 
these people live in cities; not all of them 
attend school; only a small percentage 
have access to public or county libraries; 
some of them are using school libraries, 
where they are learning the joy of reading 
for pleasure and knowledge. Of these 
boys and girls, 742,000 live in North Caro- 
lina and are 23 per cent of the entire state 
population. About half of the number are 
of high school age. Young people are so- 
cial in nature and adventurous in spirit, 
with curiosity and desire for new activi- 
ties. They are members of nation-wide 
and international organizations, such as 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Future Farmers of America, 4-H 
clubs and Junior granges. Many live in 
small villages or on farms. Few have 
county library service, and not all school 
libraries provide for recreational as well 
as informational reading; yet many of 
these boys and girls are eager to secure 
good books to read. 


Presented to the League of Library Commissions at 
the Midwinter Meeting, December 29, 1931. 





EXPERIMENT WITH 4-H CLupss 


Last summer the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission had a unique opportu- 
nity to work with the state-wide 4-H Club 
Conference. About six hundred boys and 
girls met together for a week at the state 
college in Raleigh. Classes on good man- 
ners, good music, and good reading filled 
the mornings; the afternoons were de- 
voted to swimming, games, and dramatiza- 
tion. Of course it was with the class in 
good reading that the library commission 
played its part. The classes numbered ap- 
proximately forty, and each class met four 
times. A drab, uninteresting classroom 
was transformed by collections of books, 
posters, magazines, and book lists into an 
attractive looking place, full of the at- 
mosphere of books and reading. 


Some of the girls who chose good 
reading did so because they loved to read 
and liked to discuss books; some made the 
choice because their friends did. What- 
ever their individual reasons for joining 
the classes, our aim was twofold: first, to 
enlarge their knowledge of books so that 
books might fill definite places in their 
club programs and in their lives; and, sec- 
ond, to help the girls secure good books to 
read. 


We began by talking about some of the 
old and rare books and of book making. 
Then we discussed the various types of 
books of today and the number of titles 
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published each year. We also talked about 
libraries and how public libraries grew 
with the need for many books and econ- 
omy in supplying books for many people. 
Up to this time title pages, tables of con- 
tents, indexes, classification of books, illus- 
trators, end papers, and copyright dates 
had been undiscovered by many of the 
girls. The girls had used their high school 
libraries; but too often in a small school 
the library is a collection of books in the 
principal’s office or in the study hall; for 
library instruction, book talks, and discus- 
sions of reading have never found their 
rightful place in an already crowded cur- 
riculum. 

The books which had been shelved in 
the classroom were of all kinds from the 
ever-popular Boutet de Monvel’s iilus- 
trated copy of Joan of Arc to standard 
fiction in well illustrated and attractive 
editions. We talked about books to satisfy 
various interests and to open new avenues, 
as Ellsberg’s On the bottom, Madam Sugi- 
moto’s Daughter of the Samurai, and 
Mukerji’s Kari, the elephant. The girls 
had an opportunity to handle the books, to 
talk about them, and to ask questions. 

Books in Braille for the blind and a 
stylus were borrowed from the state school 
for the blind. Magazines such as House 
and Garden, Country Life, Theatre Arts, 
and Arts and Decoration proved very 
popular. 

In the two classes the girls who were 
registered came from 34 of the 100 North 
Carolina counties and from all sections of 
the state. One girl in each class lived in 
acounty which had county library service 
and a book truck, so she told of that serv- 
ice, with the opportunity it afforded to 
handle books and to select from several 
hundred those which the family wished to 
read until the book truck arrived on its 


next trip. The girls made comparisons 
between the number of books which were 
available through the county library for 
one girl and the few books which some of 
the rest of them had. 

Part of each period was saved for read- 
ing aloud a short story, modern poetry, 
and essays. 


Few Books 1n Homes 


A questionnaire of a dozen simple ques- 
tions emphasized the paucity of books in 
the homes, the magazines taken, and the 
availability of good reading. In answer- 
ing the question as to how many books had 
been bought or received as gifts during the 
past year, few of the girls had any figure 
to write. They all seemed to have plenty 
of time to read, for on the question of 
“How much time each week do you 
read?” the answers ranged from 3 to 24 
hours a week, with an average of an hour 
a day. When asked to name a biography, 
a play, a travel book, or a book of poetry 
read for fun and not as part of the school 
requirements, few of the girls had read a 
single book of non-fiction. 

Most of the books read were borrowed 
from the neighbors, though one girl told 
of a community library borrowed from the 
library commission. The books were lent 
from her home, and the answers on her 
questionnaire were a delight. 

The girls who attended the 4-H Club 
Conference were leaders in their local 
groups and wished definite plans and ideas 
to carry home with them. A list entitled 
Books older girls might enjoy was com- 
piled at their request. An outline of Good 
books and wise reading was planned to 
help in their library program sometime 
during the year. 

Suggestions for another year, if the li- 
brary commission is again asked to take 
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part in the 4-H Club Conference, are: to 
talk more about books, to read more often 
chapters or selections from books, to relate 
books definitely with members’ other ac- 
tivities, and to have more of the directed 
reading type of discussion. 

In North Carolina the department of 
public instruction has conducted a radio 
school four days a week, a half hour each 
day for ten weeks. The period has been 
divided into two fifteen-minute programs, 
and the programs have included geogra- 
phy and history of the state, the stars, 
recreational reading, literature, music ap- 
preciation, health, and native flowers. The 
broadcasts were planned for twelve-year- 
olds, though in many places high school as 
well as grade school pupils listened. Pro- 
grams were sent out in advance so the 
schools knew of the topic to be on the air. 
The library commission took part in these 
programs with talks about “Alaska,” 
“People You Might Like to Know,” and 
“Salty Seas and Salty Stories.” 


Junior WomMeEN’s CLuss HELPFUL 


The Junior Women’s clubs are another 
organized group of young women, mar- 
ried and unmarried, who are ready and 
eager to secure better and more adequate 
library service. Their enthusiasm has been 
expressed in many ways: by volunteering 
to keep the library open, by beautifying the 
library grounds, by purchasing at the sug- 
gestion of the librarian a collection of 
“pretty” books for children. 

Many groups are searching for an ob- 
jective, many are desirous to improve their 
club programs, many feel the need of books 
to read; they all will work for county 
libraries if rightly directed. The boys and 
girls who are in their ’teens today will 
be the voters tomorrow, and they will be 
influencing public opinion. That boy in 
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sixth grade who has known little of the 
joy of reading may in a few years be a 
county commissioner, or at least he may be 
voting for a library appropriation. Today 
he is eager to learn, through some organi- 
zation, about libraries and to have plenty 
of books to read. Youth and enthusiasm 
offer us an opportunity! 


fn 
Discussion Groups Popular 


Tue Adult Education Office has re- 
ceived a recent account of the progress of 
discussion groups organized by the Public 
Library at Long Beach, California. Four 
years ago the library inaugurated its dis- 
cussion groups, and has maintained them 
with marked success. The plan for dis- 
cussion is outlined by the library, and 
special reading lists are prepared for mem- 
bers of the group. Hazel Zimmerman, 
principal of the Adult Education Depart- 
ment, who has had charge of the work, 
writes: 

This year we are discussing the works of 
modern authors. When we considered Sin- 
clair Lewis, the discussion was very warm 
and the general feeling changed decidedly 
during the evening. For that meeting we 
were fortunate in having the leadership of 
Mr. Lyman Bryson, director of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Adult Education, 
... Aside from Mr. Bryson, we will not 
have any outside speakers this year. I find 
that on the whole an outside speaker lessens 
the spontaneity of the discussion. 

In the four years I have been in charge 
of this work, I have seen the greatest de- 
velopment in the ability of people to express 
themselves freely... . A small group of 
members from past years will act as a little 
lump of leaven which helps the newer mem- 
bers to get the spirit of the group and begin 
expressing themselves from the start. The 
more experienced group also encourages 
the newer group to read more worth while 
books by expressing their own interest in 
them. 
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Vocational Guidance Goes on the Air 


Broadcasts on Economics and Psychology (Continue 


OCATIONAL GUIDANCE is 
the subject of a series of broadcasts spon- 
sored by the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education and arranged in 
codperation with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, which is being given 
over WABC and a coast-to-coast network 
of eighty stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. ‘These programs are pre- 
sented Sunday evenings from 7 to 7:30, 
eastern standard time, and will be 
concluded April 24. 

The national broadcasts on Economics 
and Psychology, also sponsored by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, are to continue through May 21. 
These two series of addresses are being 
presented over fifty-two stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company network, 
with a lecture on Economics from 8:30 to 
8:45 and one on Psychology from 8:45 to 
9, eastern standard time, each Saturday 
evening. 

The A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Radio Broadcasting, as well as educators 
and broadcasters, would like to know how 
many people are listening, where they live, 
and what topics they would like to have 
discussed in the future. Listeners are 
urged, therefore, to write to the commit- 
te, A. L. A. Headquarters, or to the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, and also to managers of 
local stations which broadcast the pro- 
grams, 


Forthcoming programs in the three 
series are as follows: 


VocaATIONAL GUIDANCE 


March 6—Studying the Person—Vice 
President Clarence Yoakum, University of 
Michigan. Dramatization: What Kind of 
Boy Is Bill? 

March 13—Studying the Occupation— 
C. R. Mann, American Council on Educa- 
tion. Dramatization: Tom, Dick, and 
Harry on the Job 

March 20—Dramatization: Planning 
Your Life Work 

March 27—Education and Training for 
the Job—Professor David Snedden, Colum- 
bia University. Dramatization: At the 
Crossroads of Education 

April 24—Education and Training for 
Leisure—L. P. Jacks, formerly of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, England. Drama- 
tization: The Family Steps Out 


ASPECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 
Roads to Economic Recovery 


March 5—Federal Planning—Associate 
Professor Stacy May, Dartmouth College 

March 12—Limitations of Planning— 
Professor Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
University 


New Social Responsibilities 

March 19—Our Social Responsibilities— 
Professor Walton H. Hamilton, Yale Uni- 
versity 

March 26—American Standards—Miss 
Frances Perkins, New York State Indus- 
trial Commission 

April 2—Social Insurance—Professor 
Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago 

April 9—Unemployment Insurance—Pro- 
fessor John M. Commons, University of 
Wisconsin 
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April 16—Land Utilization—Professor 
M. L. Wilson, Montana State College 

April 23—Agricultural Stabilization 
through Coéperation— Dean Chris L. 
Christensen, University of Wisconsin 

April 30—Technology and Big Business 
—Harlow S. Person, Taylor Society 

May 7—Trends toward Concentration 
—Harry W. Laidler, League for Industrial 
Democracy 

May 14—Credit as a Social Instrument 
—Professor Harold Reed, Cornell Univer- 
sity 

May 21—Closing address-—Felix Morley, 
Brookings Institution 


PsycHo.Locy Topay 
Animal Behavior 
March 5—How Animals Learn—Profes- 
sor Walter S. Hunter, Clark University 
March 12—Intelligence of Animals and 
Men—Professor Edward L. Thorndike, 
Columbia University 


Psychology of Education 


March 19—Psychology of Reading—Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago 

March 26—Difficulties in Learning—Pro- 
fessor Walter F. Dearborn, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

April 2—The Bases of Learning—Pro- 
fessor Frank N. Freeman, University of 
Chicago 

April 9—Psychology of Musical Skills— 
Professor Carl E. Seashore, State Univer- 
sity of lowa 

April 16—Individual Differences: Their 
Measurement and Significance—Professor 
V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin 


Psychology and Industry 


April 23—Effects of Punishment and of 
Reward—Professor Edward L. Thorndike, 
Columbia University 

April 30—The Problem of Working To- 
gether—Professor Elton Mayo, Harvard 
University 

May 7—Machines and Monotony—Pro- 
fessor Morris S. Viteles, University of 
Pennsylvania 

May 14—Matching Men and Occupa- 
tions—L. J. O’Rourke, United States Civil 


Service Commission 
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May 21—Making Work Worth While 
—Walter V. Bingham, Personnel Research 
Federation 


Further information about the programs 
may be found in local newspapers or 
obtained by writing to the National Advi- 
sory Council on Radio in Education, 
Pamphlets prepared especially to accom- 
pany these series may be ordered from the 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. Prices of the Reading 
guides and Listener’s notebooks for the 
Economics and Psychology broadcasts were 
listed in the December, 1931, Bulletin, 
which also carried the names of the sta- 
tions broadcasting those two series. The 
Listener’s handbooks for the programs on 
Vocational Guidance cost twenty-five cents 
each. Book lists on Vocational Guidance, 
prepared by the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education in coéperation with 
the National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, may be found in the March Booklist. 


INAS 


Service to Home Owners 


A sutmirep number of mimeo- 
graphed reports on the services of libra- 
ries to home builders and owners, pre- 
pared for the President’s Conference in 
December, are available. Address Julia 
Wright Merrill, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The first of the ten volumes of final re- 
ports on the conference has already gone 
to press, according to a recent announce- 
ment. Each volume will contain from one 
to six committee reports and will cost $1. 
The Farm and Village Housing and Negro 
Housing reports will be single volumes be- 
cause of the large amount of appendix 
material to be incorporated. Watch the 
Booklist for later information. 
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Special Membership News 


= who are planning to 
present the matter of sustaining and con- 
tributing memberships (new or renewed) 
to their trustees, library associations, li- 
brary clubs, or interested individuals, may 
secure free copies of a new leaflet, ‘““Think- 
ing Through,” just issued by the A. L. A. 
Special Membership Department. 

In issuing this leaflet, the Association is 
not planning another intensive effort to 
raise money. It is only trying to avoid 
losing the ground gained by the loyal ef- 
forts of A. L. A. members in 1931. The en- 
dowment was qualified for but may not be 
available in its entirety until 1934. 

Increased membership income, both reg- 
ular and special, enabled the Association to 
qualify for the million dollars, but, since 
income from regular memberships is re- 
quired first of all for financing membership 
services, sustaining and contributing mem- 
berships are still needed if certain other 
essential activities are to be continued. 
Membership income must be maintained 
at the level required to qualify for the 
million dollars, in order to keep faith with 
the donor. 

In sending out its appeal to members 
last year, the Executive Board hoped 
through librarians to interest a sufficient 
number of individuals outside the pro- 
fession so that the burden on librarians 
themselves would be slight. Many such 
individuals were enrolled. A number of 
librarians, however, found it more con- 
venient to secure a membership from their 
library, board of trustees, library associa- 
tion or library club. Some joined with 
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other librarians in a group membership. 
Others could afford to take a special mem- 
bership personally and did so. 

This year overwhelming charity appeals 
are forcing even the wealthy to refuse to 
consider new projects. Whether the Asso- 
ciation is able to continue its essential 
services or not is a matter of chief con- 
cern to members of the profession who 
benefit by them. The Executive Board 
feels, therefore, that it must look to the 
profession to carry its own activities until 
times are better. 

The following new special memberships 
and renewals since the first of the year are 
gratefully acknowledged: Board of Com- 
missioners of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary; A. D. Keator; Reading (Pa.) Pub- 
lic Library; Ohio Library Association; 
Wayne County Library Board; Ethel M. 
Fair ; Gertrude B. Whittemore; Nelson S. 
Spencer; League of Library Commissions 
(two) ; Demco Library Supplies; Horace 
Liveright, Inc. ; Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh; Carnegie Library School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Minneapolis 
Public Library; Clara Baldwin; Bessie 
Sargeant Smith; William Rademaekers 
and Son; Harriet B. Smith; Columbia 
(Mo.) Library Club; Linda A. Eastman; 
H. R. McIlwaine; Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago; Chattanooga Pub- 
lic Library; Ryerson Library, Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago; University of Virginia Li- 
brary; Chalmers Hadley; Harold H. 
Swift; Edward W. Sheldon; Charles H. 
Wiltsie; R. R. Bowker Co.; Henry 
Fletcher. 











WIG AaSUNE 
State Agencies Play Their Part 


TATE-WIDE programs for stim- 
ulating and helping local libraries to do 
constructive work in these critical times 
have been set up by many of the state 
library extension agencies. The strategic 
position of these agencies was recognized 
by the A. L. A. Executive Board at the 
Forest Hills meeting in November, in 
which several state workers participated. 

To enable the state agencies to be of 
the utmost value, the A. L. A. Library Ex- 
tension Board has sent them advance copy 
of A. L. A. material whenever possible 
and has served as a clearing house for them. 
The following statement of what many 
state agencies have done is indicative of the 
kind of help for which local libraries may 
turn to them. It is based on their bulletins, 
on letters from them and on Midwinter 
Meeting discussions. It is obviously a pre- 
liminary report, for bulletins already in 
press undoubtedly have additional ma- 
terial. It may however be suggestive even 
though far from final. 


Apvisory SERVICE 


Many agencies are giving advisory and 
information service to local librarians on 
such topics as: 

Stimulating the reading and study of 
“the way out,” or how to prevent future 
depressions; service to the unemployed, 
such as vocational re-education or increased 
skill through reading; information service 
on employment and relief agencies; en- 
couragement of general and recreational 
reading as an aid to morale. 

Several agencies are carrying on state- 
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wide publicity for the services libraries are 
rendering in time of depression. 

Many are buying timely new books on 
economic and social problems and circulat- 
ing them to supplement the resources of 
the small libraries or directly to readers 
without library service. 


HeELpe witu BupceEts 


In some states, extension agencies are 
helping librarians and trustees to prepare 
budgets and present their case to appropri- 
ating bodies. This help is given to individu- 
als (in New Jersey, work is being done 
with the State Department of Municipal 
Accounts) and also through articles in 
state bulletins. 

An eastern state agency reports that 
municipalities and counties which have 
never before asked for aid have this year 
been constant patrons of the commission. 
Many more governing bodies of munici- 
palities and library boards have asked for 
conference regarding appropriations and 
budgeting. 

A western state worker writes: “We 
are interested in finding that a number of 
our libraries are holding their own appro- 
priations without reduction, and that a 
gratifying number of library boards have 
taken the stand that librarians who are 
called upon to carry an increased load and 
the work during the depression must not 
have their salaries cut.” 

Library programs are being aligned with 
national and state movements originated 
by such organizations as the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
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DEPRESSION OR RENAISSANCE? 


the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection and 
the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. 

Most agencies are serving as a clearing 
house for the A. L. A. and the small 
library; relaying A. L. A. material and 
reporting unusual methods or experiments 
to A. L. A. Headquarters. 

Among the channels that have been used 
successfully are the state library bulletins. 
They have included articles, book lists, 
reports of what libraries are doing, reprints 
of A. L. A. material (lists, editorials, reso- 
lutions and outlines) and of articles in 
the Wilson Bulletin and the Wisconsin 
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Library Bulletin. Mimeographed letters 
have been sent directly to librarians and 
trustees with enclosures of various sorts. 
Reprints of the Wilson Bulletin article on 
“The Public Library and the Depression”’ 
have been distributed in most states—in 
New York to the number of 5,000—to 
members of the legislature, mayors, news- 
papers, and trustees as well as to librarians. 
The list, For thinking America, has been 
mailed out over the state. Emphasis has 
been given in field visits and correspond- 
ence, and at state and district library meet- 
ings. 

Jutia WricHt Merrit, 

Executive Assistant, 

Library Extension Board 


DPKKE 


Depression or Renaissance? 


= is general agreement that we 


are ina Depression. Raymond B. Fosdick 
thinks perhaps we are entering a new era 
like the Reformation or the Renaissance. 
Many believe that a revolution in thought 
is just around the corner, if indeed it is 
not already here. ‘The Council of the 
American Library Association itself has re- 
solved that “Economic insecurity breeds 
intellectual unrest, sending many thought- 
ful men and women to books”—implying 
that both the insecurity and the unrest 
are characteristics of America in the year 
1932. 
At least it is a time for questioning. 
Shall not we as librarians ask ourselves: 
What does all this mean to libraries? 
Is my library an effective agency for the 
distribution of ideas, as presented in books ? 
Is it an influence for social progress ? 


Is it participating in the best intellectual 
activity of the best minds of my com- 
munity ? 

Is it serving the individual as well as the 
multitude ? 

Is it increasing people’s acquaintance 
with theories of economic planning? And 
with the other suggested ways out? 

Is it preserving its “intellectual free- 
dom and integrity”? And supplying the 
books on all sides of important public 
questions ? 

Is the intellectual unrest reflected in my 
selection of books? In my promotion of 
reading? 

If there is a Renaissance, will my library 
have contributed to its coming? 

And if it is only a Depression, will my 
library have contributed to its under- 


standing ? —C,. H. M. 














Tentative Schedule of New Orleans 


Morning sessions, 10:00 to 12:00; 
tions as are specifically noted below. 


Meetings* 


afternoon sessions at 2:30; evening sessions at 8:30; with such excep- 





Day 


Morning | 


Afternoon 


Evening 





Saturday, 
April 23 


tEditorial Com. 


tEditorial Com. 





Monday, 
April 25 


Council 

unior Lns. R. T. 
uisiana L. gia (busi- 
ness) (10:30) 

Program Com. and Exec. 
d. with representa- 
tives of groups meet- 
ing during conference 

(g:00-10:00) 
Training Class Sect. 


Adult Educ. luncheon (12:30) 
College and Ref. Sect. (gen.) 
County Ls. Sect. (business) 
tExecutive Bd. 

Natl. Assn. State Ls. 
Periodicals Sect. 

Publicity R. T. 


First General Session 





Tuesday, 
April 26 


Second General Session 


Amer. Assn. Law Ls. 

Art Ref. R. T. 

College and Ref. ye meetings 

County Ls. Sect., League of L. Comms., and Trus- 
tees Sect. (joint) 

Hospital Ls. R. T. 

L. Radio Broadcasting R. T. 

Young People’s Reading R. T. 


Third General Session 
— session with 
rustees Sect.) 





Wednesday, 
April 27 


Amer. Assn. Law Ls. 
(9:30) 
Board of Educ. for Ln- 
ship. and Professional! 
Training Sect. (joint) 
Catalog Sect. (gen.) 
a a Ls. Sect., League 
Comms., and 
Trustees Sect. (joint) 
Junior Coll. Ls. R. T. 
Natl. Assn. State Ls. 
Periodicals Sect. 
Readers’ Advisers R. T. 
School Ls. Sect. (busi- 
ness) 


poletind Ls. Sect. 
Amer. Assn. Law Ls. 
Art Ref. luncheon (12:30) 
tBoard of Educ. for Lnship. 
County Ls. Sect., League of L. Comms., 
State Ls., and Trustees Sect. (joint) 
eer Coll. Ls. R. T. 
ublic Documents R. T. 
Religious Bks. R. T. 
Sect. for L. Work with Children (gen.) 


Natl. Assn. 


(Dinner meetings) 





Thursday, 
April 28 


tAssn. American L. Schs. 

Catalog Sect.: (1) R. T. 
for Small L. Catalogers’ 
(2) R. T. for Large L. 
Catalogers 

L. Buildings R. T. 

tL. Extension Bd. 

Natl. Assn. State Ls. and 
Amer. Assn. Law Ls. 
(joint) 

Order and Bk. Selection 
R. T. 


School Ls. Sect.—group 
meetings 

Sect. for L. Work with 
Children (business) 


FREE 


FREE 


Natl. Assn. » Rate Ls. and 
er. Law Ls. 
r seal y (7:00) 





Friday 
April 29 


Lending Sect. 

Natl. Assn. State Ls. 

Professional Training 
Sect., Assn. American 
L. Schs., and Train- 
ing Class Sect. (joint) 

School Ls. Sect.—group 
meetings 


. |Adult Educ. R. T. 


Amer. Assn. Law Ls. 

Bibliographical Soc. of Amer. 

Business Ls. Sect. 

Lending Sect. 

League of L. Comms. (business) 

Religious Bks. R. T. 

act J Sect. and Sect. for L. Work with Children 
joint 


Bibliographical Soc. of 
Am 


er. 

Sect. for L. Work with 
Children (marionette 
play) 





Saturday, 
April 30 


Council 

tPublicity Com. (9:00) 
School Ls. Sect. (gen.) 
Small Ls. R. T. 

Work with Blind R. T. 





Fourth General Session 


tExecutive Bd. 














*Room assignments will be given in the official program. 


tClosed meeting. 
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New Orleans Conference 


Tentative Program 


THEME: {tbraries in a (hanging World 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION, MONDAY, APRIL 25, 


8:30 P.M. 
Address of welcome—T. H. Harris, state 
superintendent of education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Address of welcome—Mayor T. Semmes 
Walmsley of New Orleans 

President’s address: Creative Librarianship 
—Josephine Adams Rathbone, School of 
Library Science, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Reception 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION, TUESDAY, 
APRIL 26, 10:00 A.M. 

Business session 

Cultural Problems and Prospects in the 
South—Edwin R. Embree, president, The 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 

Making a Regional Drama—Professor 
Frederick H. Koch, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 
8:30 P.M. 

Joint session with Trustees Section, Glenn 
H. Holloway, chairman, presiding 

The Public Library in American Civiliza- 
tion: New Ideas in Education—Frank 
P. Graham, president, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, SATURDAY, 
APRIL 30, 2:30 P.M. 


Address (speaker to be announced later) 


COUNCIL 
(Meetings will be open to members of the 
Association. Council members are asked 
to sit together near the front, center, and 
only Council members are expected to 
take part in the discussion. ) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 25, 10:00 A.M., AND 
SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 10:00 A.M. 


Retirement Annuities—Harold F. Brig- 
ham, Free Public Library, Louisville, Ky., 
chairman, Committee on Annuities and 
Pensions 

College Library Advisory Service—Donald 
B. Gilchrist, University of Rochester Li- 
brary, Rochester, N. Y., chairman, Col- 
lege Library Advisory Board 

Advisory Service on Library Work with 
Children and Adolescents in and out of 
School—Grace D. Rose, Morristown Li- 
brary, Morristown, N. J., chairman, 
special committee 

Recommendations of Committee on Com- 
mittees—Henry O. Severance, University 
of Missouri Library, Columbia, chair- 
man 


ADULT EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, 
Mount Pleasant Branch, Public Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


MONDAY, APRIL 25, 12:30 P.M. 

Topic: Adult Education in a Changing 
World 

Luncheon meeting. Reservations should be 
sent to the chairman by Friday, April 22. 
Price, $1. 

Organization of small groups to meet at 
various convenient times during the week, 
for the discussion of specific questions, 
according to the technique outlined in 
The process of group thinking, by Har- 
rison S. Elliott. This part of the program 
will be in charge of C. W. Mason, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh. 

As soon as possible, those planning to par- 
ticipate should notify the chairman of spe- 
cific questions they wish to discuss. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 
Readers’ Advisers Round Table 
The European Depression and the General 
Reader—Douglas Waples, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 2:30 P.M. 

General session. 

Reports from discussion groups, summariz- 
ing week’s work, with conclusions drawn, 
and recommending problems for further 
discussion 

Reports from Committee on Library Radio 
Broadcasting, Readers’ Advisers Round 
Table, and any other group interested in 
adult education 

Brief survey of some phase of the European 
library situation—Douglas Waples, Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago 

Discussion 

Election of Continuing Adult Education 
Round Table Committee 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. Elsie D. Hand, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Li- 
brary, Stillwater; secretary, Jessie M. 
Allen, Bureau of Plant Industry Library, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


President, Rosamond Parma, University of 
California) Law Library, Berkeley; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Lotus L. M. 
Mills, Sullivan and Cromwell, 48 Wall 
St., New York City 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 2:30 P.M.. 


Address of welcome—Alice M. Magee, 
Louisiana State Library, New Orleans 

Response—John T. Vance, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

President’s address — Rosamond Parma, 
Law Library, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Report of secretary-treasurer—Mrs. Lotus 
L. M. Mills, Sullivan and Cromwell, 
New York City 


Report of Committee on the Index and 
Journal—Franklin O. Poole, Association 
of the Bar Library, New York City 

Report of Committee on Regional Coépera- 
tion—F. B. Crossley, Elbert H. Gary 
Law Library, Northwestern University, 
Chicago 

Communications and announcement of com- 
mittees 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 9:30 A.M. 

Round Table 

F. A. Feazel, Cleveland Law Library As- 
sociation, presiding 

Report on a Proposed Program of Ex- 
panded Activities for the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries—William R. 
Roalfe, Law Library, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 


Report of Committee on Education for Law 
Librarianship—Thomas §. Dabagh, Leg- 
islative Counsel Bureau of California 

Reference Work in a Law Library—Fran- 
‘es D. Lyon, State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

The Common Law and Its Relation to the 
Development of Law Libraries in the 
United States—Frank E. Chipman 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint meeting with the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries. See program of 
that group. 


THURSDAY APRIL 28, 7:00 P.M. 


Joint banquet with the National Association 
of State Libraries 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 9:30 A.M. 

Report of Committee on Reprinting of Arti- 
cles in Legal Periodicals—Helen S. Moy- 
lan, Law Library, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 

Report of Committee on Supplement to 
Handlist of American Statute Law— 
Edward H. Redstone, State Library, 
Boston 

Report of Committee on New Members— 
Lawrence H. Schmehl, New York County 
Lawyers Association 

Report of Committee on Bar Association 
Reports—A. J. Small, Law Library, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 
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Subject Heading in a Law Library of under 
Fifty Thousand Volumes—G. E. Wire, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Speaker, Helen Newman, Law Library, 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Report of Committee on Appropriation for 
County Law Libraries—Sumner Wheeler, 
Essex County Law Library 

Report of Committee on Appropriation for 
Law School Libraries—Helen S. Moylan, 
Law Library, State University of lowa, 
Iowa City 

Report of Committee on Appropriation for 
Bar Association Libraries—H. L. Steb- 
bins, Social Law Library 

Report of Committee on Appropriation for 
State Libraries—Herbert O. Brigham, 
State Library, Providence, R. I. 

Report of Committee on Appropriation for 
Court Libraries—B. G. Arkebauer, State 
Supreme Court Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Report of Committee on List of Law Li- 
braries in Standard Legal Directory— 
Anne M. Ryan, Eighth Judicial District 
Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Report of Committee on Memorials in 
State Reports—G. E. Wire, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Pamphlets, Their Collection and Classifica- 
tion in Law Libraries—Mrs. J. Wesley 
Cupp, Law Library, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 

Report of the Resolutions Committee 

Report of the Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Marian Comings, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh; secretary, Dorothy 
Breen, Public Library, St. Louis 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 2:30 P.M. 

The Literature of Southern Art—Ellsworth 
Woodward. director emeritus, School of 
Art, H. Suphie Newcomb Memorial Col- 
lege, Tulane University, New Orleans 

Discussion of Special Groups and Special 
Collections : 


Modern Architecture and Allied Arts— 





Winifred Fehrenkamp, Avery Library, 
Columbia University, New York City 
The Costume Bibliography of the Gros- 
venor Library—Augustus H. Shearer and 
Florence C. Fuchs, Grosvenor Library, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Japanese Illustrated Books in the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago—Alice P. Bixby, Ryer- 
son Library, Art Institute, Chicago 

Committee reports 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 


Discussion of Southern and Negro Folk 
Music 


Those wishing to attend the luncheon should 
notify the round table secretary before the 
conferv..ce begins. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


President, Clara E. Howard, 
School, Emory University, Ga. 


Library 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 10:00 A.M. 

Closed session 

Chairman of Program Committee, Sydney 
B. Mitchell, University of California 
School of Librarianship, Berkeley 

Ways and Means of Limiting the Number 
of Library School Students—Sydney B. 
Mitchell, University of California School 
of Librarianship, Berkeley 

Possibilities of Developing Satisfactory Ap- 
titude Tests for Prospective Library 
School Students, including a Study of 
Similar Tests Available in Other Fields 
—Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, Denver 

Report of the Committee on Supply and 
Demand—Carleton B. Joeckel, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Report of the Committee on Student Load 
—Ernest J. Reece, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
City 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint session with Professional Training 
and Training Class sections. See program 
of the former group. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 

President, Lawrence C. Wroth, John Carter 

Brown Library, Providence, R. I.; sec- 

retary, Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor 


Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 2:30 P.M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 8:30 P.M. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


Chairman, James I. Wyer, State Library, 
Albany, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 

Joint meeting with Professional Training 
Section 

Topic: ‘The Problem of the Summer Ses- 
sion 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 
Closed session 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, L. Elsa Loeber, Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York Li- 
brary, New York City; secretary, Flor- 
ence M. Waller; Public Library, Seattle 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 2:30 P.M. 

The Public Library and the Economic Prob- 
lems of a Changing World—Louise B. 
Krause, H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Chicago 

Some Books on the Economic Problems of a 
Changing World—lIsabella M. Cooper, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York City 

Discussion 

Business meeting 


CATALOG SECTION 
Chairman, Ralph M. Dunbar, Iowa State 
College Library, Ames; secretary-treas- 
urer, Kathleen Thompson, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 
General session 


Business meeting, with reports of section 
committees 


Revision of the A. L. A. Catalog Rules— 


James C. M. Hanson, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

Report on the Investigation of the Possj- 
bilities of Codperative Cataloging—Keyes 
D. Metcalf, Public Library, New York 
City, and Paul N. Rice, Public Library, 
Dayton, Ohio 

Discussion of the report and allied topics 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 10:00 A.M. 


Small Libraries Round Table 


Margaret M. Herdman, School of Library 
Science, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, presiding 

Training of Catalogers to Meet the Pres- 
ent Demands in Small Libraries—Susan 
G. Akers, School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Cataloging to Meet the Needs of the Mod- 
ern Public—Marguerite Benny, Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Library, Montreal, Que., 
Canada 

Cataloging for the Parish Library—Mary 
W. Harris, Webster Parish Library, 
Minden, La. 


Discussion 
Large Libraries Round Table 


Chairman presiding 

Topic: In the Field of Cataloging, What 
Can the Executives of Large Libraries 
Legitimately Expect of Library School 
Graduates; and What Can the Library 
School Graduates Expect of the Execu- 
tives? 

Discussion by Nathan van Patten, Stanford 
University Libraries; Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; B. 
Lamar Johnson, University of Michigan; 
William M. Randall, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; and Mar- 
garet Mann, Department of Library 
Science, University of Michigan 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
SECTION 


Chairman, James A. McMillen, State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural College Library, 
Baton Rouge, La.; secretary-treasurer, 
Jackson E. Towne, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers Library, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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MONDAY, APRIL 25, 2:30 P.M. 

General session 

Administrative Free-Wheeling—Charles E. 
Rush, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The Soft Answer—Isabel Howell, Vander- 
bilt University Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

From Another Angle—Frank K. Walter, 
University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The Librarian and Scholarship—Charles 
B. Shaw, Swarthmore College Library, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 2:30 P.M. 


Round Table for Administrators of the 
Larger College, University, and Refer- 
ence Libraries 

Chairman, James T. Gerould, Princeton 
University Library, N. J. (Limited to the 
librarian and one assistant each of insti- 
tutions having a total annual budget in 
excess of $30,000) 

Round Table for Reference Librarians 

Chairman, Julia Ideson, Public Library, 
Houston, Tex. 

Round Table for Librarians and Staff 
Members of College and University Li- 
braries 
Chairman, Charles H. Stone, North Caro- 
lina College for Women Library, Greens- 
boro 


COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Lillie Wulfekoetter, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati; secretary, Edith Gantt, 


Solano County Free Library, Fairfield, 
Calif. 


MONDAY, APRIL 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 
Topic: Specialized Training for County Li- 
brarians 
Discussion 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with League of Library Com- 
missions and Trustees Section. See pro- 
gram of the latter group. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint meeting with League of Library Com- 
missions and Trustees Section. See pro- 
gram of the latter group. 








Courtesy of the 
Century Company 


INN YARD OF THE ORLEANS 
HOTEL 











WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with League of Library Com- 
missions, Trustees Section, and National 
Association of State Libraries. See pro- 
gram of the Trustees Section. 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 10:00 A.M. AND 
2:30 P.M. 
Closed sessions 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MONDAY, APRIL 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Closed session 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 8:30 P.M. 
Closed session 
HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 
Chairman, Elizabeth Pomeroy, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 2:30 P.M. 
Adapting Bibliotherapy to the Patient’s 
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Needs in the Changing Social Order— 
Florence Sytz, Department of Sociology, 
Tulane University, New Orleans 

Introduction to the Question Box: Methods 
of Administering Hospital Libraries to 
Suit the Changing Times—C. W. Sum- 
ner, Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio 

Open forum. Problems appropriate for dis- 
cussion at this time should be written out 
in the form of questions and left in the box 
at the hospital library booth before the 
meeting 

Individual conferences with librarians ex- 
perienced in particular phases of hospital 
work will be arranged if possible for 
those desiring advice. Names should be 
left at the booth. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Frances E. Church, Ward- 
Belmont School Library, Nashville, Tenn. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 


The Junior College Library from the Stand- 
point of the Administrator and His Fac- 
ulty (speaker to be announced later) 

Discussion of standards and practices of 
individual schools in matters dealt with in 
the address 

Report of the Committee on Standards 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 


Encouragement of Recreational Reading 
among Students in Junior Colleges 
(speaker to be announced later) 

Discussion of methods in obtaining desired 
results 

Recruiting for Librarianship through Stu- 
dent Service Groups (speaker to be an- 
nounced later) 

Training for Junior College Librarianship 
—Willard O. Mishoff, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit 
MONDAY, APRIL 25, 10:00 A.M. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COM- 
MISSIONS 


President, Essae M. Culver, State Library 
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Commission, Baton Rouge, La.; secretary, 
Jane Morey, State Library Commission, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Three joint sessions with other groups, S¢ 
program of Trustees Section. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 


LENDING SECTION 
Chairman, Mary U. Rothrock, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn,: 
secretary, Clara M. Crawford, Public 
Library, Durham, N. C. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 10:00 A.M. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 2:30 P.M. 


LIBRARIES IN CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS ROUND TABLE 
Meeting canceled. Prison library work will 
probably be discussed at a League of Li- 

brary Commissions meeting. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND 
TABLE 

Chairman, Orlando C. Davis, Public Li- 

brary, Bridgeport, Conn. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 10:00 A.M. 

A Plan for Providing Architectural and En- 
gineering Information to Building Com- 
mittees—Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 

Influence of Climate on Library Architec- 
ture—Clarence E. Sherman, Public Li- 
brary, Providence, R. I. 

Topic: New Library Equipment 

Discussion 

LIBRARY EXTENSION BOARD 
Chairman, Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison 
THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting 
LIBRARY RADIO BROADCASTING 
ROUND TABLE 

Chairman, Luther L. Dickerson, Public Li- 
brary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 2:30 P.M. 
LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


President, Mrs. Carl Sydney Bauman, Tu- 
lane University Library, New Orleans 
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MONDAY, APRIL 25, 10:30 A.M. 
Business meeting 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Mary E. Frankhauser, State 
Library, Lansing, Mich.;  secretary- 
treasurer, Irma A. Watts, Pennsylvania 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


MONDAY, APRIL 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Address of welcome—Alice M. Magee, 
Louisiana State Library, New Orleans 

Response—President’s address 

Report—Secretary-treasurer 

Appointment of Committees 

Reports of Standing Committees: 

Membership—Mabel R. Gillis, California 

Statesman’s Yearbook for the U. $.—Har- 
rison J. Conant, Vermont 

Insignia—Irma A. Watts, Pennsylvania 

State Exchanges—Mrs. Mary E. Frank- 
hauser, Michigan 

Unified Organization in State Libraries— 
Henry E. Dunnack, Maine 

Reports: Budgets during Depression; New 
Legislation 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 

Public Affairs Information Service—Rollin 
A. Sawyer, Jr., Public Library, New York 
City 

Report on A. L. A. Annuities Plan—Harriet 
M. Skogh, Illinois 

Memorials: Melvil Dewey—George S. 
Godard, Connecticut; Charles F. D. Bel- 
den—Edward H. Redstone, Massachu- 
setts 

Report of Committee on Clearing House 


for Public Documents—Herbert O. 
Brigham, Rhode Island 
Discussion 


Report of the Auditing Committee 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with County Libraries Sec- 
tion, League of Library Commissions and 
Trustees Section. See the Trustees Sec- 
tion program. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries 


Work of the Interstate Legislative Refer- 


ence Bureau—Henry W. Toll, director, 
Chicago 

Legal Literature of Georgia—Ella M. 
Thornton, Georgia 

The William W. Cook Legal Research 
Library—Hobart Coffey, University of 
Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 7:00 P.M. 


Joint banquet with the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, George $. Godard, 
Connecticut, toastmaster 

Greetings—Alice Magee, Rosamond Par- 
ma, Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, new 
officers 

Address (speaker to be announced later) 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 10:00 A.M. 

New Library Buildings—Louis J. Bailey, 
Indiana 

Drama in Libraries—Grace M. Sherwood, 
director, Legislative Reference Bureau, 
Rhode Island 

Newspaper Collections in a State Library— 
Thomas P. Martin, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Business meeting 

Reports of the Resolutions and Nominating 
committees 

Election and induction of officers 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Adaline Bernstein, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh; secretary, Leonard 
Balz, Public Library, St. Louis 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 10:00 A.M. 

Topic: Getting Together with the Pub- 
lisher 

Publishers’ Report on Major Problems in 
Library Book Buying, based on Karl 
Brown’s “What the Public Library 
Wants,” Library Journal, November 15, 
1931 (speaker, representing National 
Association of Book Publishers, to be an- 
nounced later) 

A Liaison Service—Emily V. D. Miller, 
American Library Association, Chicago 
Topic: Meeting the Depression—Order and 

Book Selection 
Symposium (ten-minute discussions)—John 


A. Lowe, Public Library, Rochester, 
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N. Y.; Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh (speaker, representing Cleve- 
land, to be announced later) 


PERIODICALS SECTION 
Chairman, Marian C. Manley, Business 
Branch, Public Library, Newark, N. J.; 
secretary, Virginia Trumper, North 
Carolina College for Women Library, 
Greensboro 


MONDAY, APRIL 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: Periodicals in the New World 

Future Work of the Periodicals Section— 
I. Charlotte Campbell, Public Library, 
St. Paul, chairman, Committee on Three- 
Year Program 

Periodicals and Future Scholarship— 
Charles W. Smith, University of Wash- 
ington Library, Seattle 

Discussion 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 

Topic: Use of Business Magazines in Li- 
braries 

In the Large Public Libraries—Julia Ide- 
son, Public Library, Houston, Tex. 

In the Medium Sized Public Library—Ar- 
ralee Bunn, Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

In the College Library—Guelda H. Elliott, 
Commerce Library, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Training in Meeting Their Problems— 
Faith E. Smith, Library School, Public 
Library, Los Angeles 

Discussion 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SECTION 


Chairman, Herbert S. Hirshberg, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; secretary, Lydia 
M. Gooding, Library School, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint session with Board of Education for 


Librarianship. See program of that 
board. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint session with Association of American 


Library Schools and Training Class Sec- 
tion 


Debate: Resolved, that the Training Class 
Is Passing. Clarence E. Sherman will 
lead the negative discussion (leader of 
affirmative side to be announced) 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


MONDAY, APRIL 25, 9:00-10:00 A.M. 

Meeting with Executive Board and repre- 
sentatives of groups holding meetings 
during conference 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Rollin A. Sawyer, Public Li- 
brary, New York City 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Depository Library Legislation 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit 
MONDAY, APRIL 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Publicity in 1932—a Symposium 
Discussion of publicity from the standpoint 
of present economic and social conditions 
—Gratia A. Countryman, Public Library, 
Minneapolis; Carl Vitz, Public Library, 
Toledo; and others 
SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 9:00 A.M. 
Business meeting of Publicity Committee 
READERS’ ADVISERS ROUND 
TABLE 
See Adult Education Round Table 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Eliza J. Martin, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa.; secretary, Mary E. Downey, Chau- 
tauqua School for Librarians, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 
Address (speaker to be announced later) 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Discussion 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Elizabeth Scripture, School Li- 
braries Administrative Library, Denver; 
secretary, Agnes Cowing, James Monroe 


High School Library, New York City 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 8:00 A.M. 
School Library Supervisors breakfast. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 8:00 A.M. 
Teachers College Librarians and Libra- 
rians of Special Educational Collections 
Group. Breakfast. Please send reser- 
vations as soon as possible to Mildred P. 
Harrington, School of Library Science, 

State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 10:00 A.M. 

School Library Training Round Table. 
Lucile F. Fargo, Library School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., discussion leader. 

Symposium: Current Practice in the Train- 
ing of Part-Time Librarians. Speakers, 
Anna Clark Kennedy, State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York; Mrs. 
Marie S. Alfonso, University of Wash- 
ington Library School, Seattle; Harriet E. 
Howe, School of Librarianship, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Colo.; Lois F. Shortess, 
State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Discussion. 

Teachers College Librarians and Librarians 
of Special Educational Collections Round 
Table. Anna V. Jennings, State Teachers 
College Library, Kearney, Neb., discus- 
sion leader. 

Office of Education Library—Sabra W. 
Vought, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Professorship of Books and Student Read- 
ing—Grace Palmer, Southwest Mo. State 
Teachers College Library, Springfield. 

Achieving and Falling Short of Standards 
in Teacher Training Institutions in the 
South—Jackson E. Towne, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Improvement of Library Facilities in 
Teacher Training Institutions—G. W. 
Rosenlof, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Lincoln, Neb. 

Discussion. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner meeting. Reservations should be 
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made as soon as possible with Mrs. Mae 
Parkinson Webb, 7429 Hampson Street, 
New Orleans. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 10:00 A.M. 


Junior-Senior High School Librarians 
Round Table. Oscar H. McPherson, 
School Library, Lawrenceville, N. J., dis- 
cussion leader. 

The High School Library in the Changing 
World—Mrs. Mae Parkinson Webb, 
New Orleans. 

Five minute talks and discussions of prob- 
lems such as Present-day Budget Prob- 
lems; Classroom Libraries; Teacher-Use, 
Professional and Personal, of the School 
Library. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint session with Section for Library Work 
with Children. 

Speakers will be announced later. 

The Changing School Curriculum and the 
Library. 

To-day’s Children. 
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The World that Does Not Change. 
Schoolboy Readers, Gentle and Otherwise. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 10:00 A.M. 

General session. 

Topic: The Library in the New School. 

The Library Project of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education—B. Lamar 
Johnson, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

The School Library and the Unusual Child, 
Retarded or Gifted—Olive Powers, 
Greenfield Elementary School, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Elementary School Library Service As It 
Is and Should Be—Edith A. Lathrop, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Standards for the Training of School Li- 
brarians—Doak S. Campbell, Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


Chairman, Emma Lee, Rosenberg Library, 
Galveston, Tex.; secretary, Dorothy M. 
Gaffney, Public Library, Washington, 
D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Library Work with Children in a 
Changing World 
The Children’s Department and the Home: 

Enlisting the Parents’ Interest in Chil- 
dren's Reading—Mary Cox, Carnegie 
Library, Atlanta 

The Children’s Department and the Com- 
munity: 

The Value of a Community Survey of 
Children’s Reading—Marian A. Webb, 
Public Library, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Children’s Department and the Chil- 
dren’s Theater—Vera Schott, City Li- 
brary, Wichita, Kan. 

The Children’s Department and the Inter- 
national Spirit: 

Your Neighbor, Mexico—Count René 
d’Harnoncourt, illustrator of children’s 
books 

Presentation of the Newbery Medal 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint session with School Libraries Section 
See program of that section. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 8:30 P.M. 


Marionette play: “At the Sign of the Bible 
and Sun” (the name of John Newbery’s 
shop) 

The play will be presented by the John 
Newbery Troupe of the Rosenberg Li- 
brary, Galveston 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 

Chairman, Pearl I. Field, Henry E. Legler 
Branch, Public Library, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Lucia F. Powell, Kemp Public Li- 
brary, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 10:00 A.M. 
Book Problems without Books—Ralph 
Munn, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 
Discussion led by Ralph C. McDade, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Negro Library Service—Hoyland L. Wil- 
son, Carnegie Public Library, Clarksdale, 

Miss. 

Discussion led by Nora Crimmins, Public 
Library, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Small Library and Radio Programs— 
Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, former as- 
sistant, Board on the Library and Adult 
Education, American Library Association, 
Chicago 

Discussion 


Report of Nominating Committee 


TRAINING CLASS SECTION 


Chairman, Mary L. Titcomb, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Md.; 
secretary, Mary A. Osgood, Public Li- 
brary, Kansas City, Mo. 


MONDAY, APRIL 27. 10:00 A.M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 10:00 A.M. 

Joint meeting with Professional Training 
Section and Association of American Li- 
brary Schools. See program of former 
group. 
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TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, Glenn H. Holloway, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; sec- 
retary, J. O. Modisette, Louisiana State 
Library Commission, Jennings 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with County Libraries Sec- 
tion and League of Library Commissions 

Topic: Library Dividends to the Commu- 
nity: (a) Cash Dividends; (b) Social 
Dividends; (c) Rural Dividends 

Mary Mims, state community worker, Baton 
Rouge, La., will speak on Rural Dividends 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 8:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with Third General Session. 
See General Sessions program. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint session with County Libraries Section 
and League of Library Commissions 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint session with County Libraries Section, 
League of Library Commissions, and Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries 

The Place of the Library in the Changing 
World—Henry E. Dunnack, Maine 

Several other speakers on this program will 
be announced later. 


WORK WITH THE BLIND ROUND 
TABLE 
Chairman, Annie E. Carson, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 10:00 A.M. 
Topic: Books and Work for the Blind 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Mary J. Cain, Public Library, 


Indianapolis 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 2:30 P.M. 
In addition to this afternoon session, a 
luncheon is planned. 


University of Kentucky Library, Lexing- 
ton, Margaret I. King, librarian, offers for 
sale or exchange: Annales de I'Institut 
Pasteur, vols. 1-46, 1887-1927; American 
Journal of Physiology, vols. 54-59, 62-93 
(lacking 2 vols.); Journal of Physiology, 
vols. 67~70 (lacking 1 number). 


Where to Lunch or Dine 


Helmer Lewis Webb, chairman of the 
Committee on Local Information, has sup- 
plied the accompanying list of restaurants 
for the convenience of groups planning 
luncheon or dinner meetings in connection 
with the New Orleans conference. 


In addition there are excellent dining 
rooms in all principal hotels—in most, more 
than one. Their prices will be secured by 
the local committee for any group. 


The prices given below are for private 
dining rooms or for exclusive use of the 
main dining room. For meals other than 
banquets or luncheon meetings, the prices 
are usually less than given. 


It is requested that preliminary reserva- 
tions be made by April 1, with an estimate 
of the number of persons expected. Final 
reservations with definite number of places 
should be made with the committee twenty- 
four hours in advance of the dinner or 
luncheon. 


. Break- Lunch- 
Restaurant Capacity fast eon Dinner 
Kolb’s A 10-15 $0.75 up $1 up 
125 St. Charles. . B a -75 up 


Modern. Moderate aduee. German and French cooking. 
Two blocks from Roosevelt. 
Galatoire’s 
209 Bourbon . $1 $1.25 $1.50 up 
Famous old iiaeaanat ° typical French cooking. Three 
blocks from Roosevelt. 
Courtyard Kitchen A & B 25 $0.60 
820 St. Louis. .... C 25 78 $1.25 up 
Outside 100 $0.75 up 
Most characteristic courtyard. Well pumeeded old French 
home. Five blocks from Roosevelt. 
Antoine’s 
Xk! ee $2.50 $3 
Oldest in New Orleans. . ‘'amous for pompano en a 
Six blocks from Roosevelt. 


Green Shutter In 4 SR 
to St. Peter. .... ae $0.75 $1 
ginal, quaint courtyard. "ep old house. Hight blocks 


from Roosevelt. 
Pirate’s Chest 
Cece, OO ne - siecs $1 $r 

fn Pirate’s Alley near Cathedral. Artistic atmosphere, 

Nine blocks from Roosevelt. 
La Louisiane A 50-60 
725 Iberville..... B 1§0-200_—4y...... $x $2 
C 300-350 

Famous for sea food. Scene of many brilliant social func- 

tions. Three blocks from Roosevelt. 


Arnaud’s . 
813 Bienville..... $0.75 $0.60 $0.85 up 
Good food. Moderate pales. Three blocks from Roosevelt. 


Patio ytd 
Si cca 3zooinorout $1-$1. $x $2 u 
a5 ‘fal Pi soll Formerly home o Paul Morphy pH 
First Lautions Bank. Six blocks from Roosevelt. 
eS EE See a ee $x 
Fine courtyard. Eight blocks from Roosevelt. 
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Three-Day Program for Trustees 


HE trustees’ meetings at New Or- 


leans promise to be most interesting affairs 
and come at an opportune time on the pro- 
gram. The Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday meetings are all planned to be of 
interest to the layman. A trustee can, 
therefore, stay three days and hear most 
of the things which will be of interest to 
him during the entire week. 

On Monday morning the Louisiana Li- 
brary Association is having a meeting 
which will include all the local parish 
leaders in their Citizens’ Library Move- 
ment. These leaders are being invited to 
remain over for the joint meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon of the Trustees and County 
Library sections with the League of Li- 
brary Commissions. The subject will be 
“Library Dividends to the Community.” 
This will be divided into three sections: 
Cash Dividends, Social Dividends, Rural 
Dividends. 

We are attempting to obtain for this 
program trustees of libraries which have 
done outstanding work, so their opinions 
will be based upon their personal experi- 
ence. It will, we think, be an honor to 
the libraries which are thus represented. 
Miss Mary Mims, Louisiana’s own “Miss 
Mary,” who is, perhaps, better qualified 
than anyone else in the south, will tell us 
of the library dividends to a rural com- 
munity. 

There will then be time given for gen- 
eral discussion, and trustees of libraries 
who have done outstanding work in any 
of the three phases of this subject are in- 


vited to come and make a brief statement 
of their accomplishments. I know of li- 
brary trustees who are eagerly awaiting 
this opportunity to tell of the toils, strug- 
gles, and discouragements, but final tri- 
umph of their efforts to perform a worth 
while community service through their li- 
brary. Some of these stories are really 
thrilling, and will be an inspiration to all 
of us. 

On Wednesday morning we again meet 
with the County Libraries Section and 
the League of Library Commissions for a 
session, and Wednesday afternoon the 
Trustees Section and these two groups 
have a joint meeting with the National 
Association of State Libraries. In the 
morning, there will be a conference of 
representatives of many organizations of 
national importance, vitally interested in 
library service. They will be asked to rec- 
ommend ways and means of adjusting li- 
brary service to meet changing economic, 
social, and educational problems that may 
be outlined by the speakers on Tuesday 
evening. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, the pro- 
gram will be planned from the librarian’s 
standpoint, and we hope speakers will be 
able to tell us how to make effective in our 
own libraries the accomplishments we have 
heard described on Tuesday afternoon, and 
the needs we have heard outlined at the 
Tuesday evening and Wednesday morning 
meetings. 

I do not see how any trustee, who is 
holding his position not for the honor of 
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it but because he really wants to have a 
part in the great work which the library is 
doing, can afford to miss these meetings. 
Those who attend them should go home 
with definite ideas of many things that 
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they can do, and an inspiration that will 


last through a lifetime of constructive 


service. 


GLENN H. Ho.toway, Chairman, 
Trustees Section 


DHHKE 


Travel Information 


__ certificates for 
delegates attending the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, to be held in New Orleans April 
25 to 30, will be mailed to all members of 
the Association in time for use in purchas- 
ing railroac tickets. Please do not request 
a certificate from headquarters. If you 
are a member of an afhliated organization 
you will receive your certificate through 
your own organization. 

General information about conference 
travel plans will be found on Pages 35-37 
of the January Bulletin. Additions to that 
information and changes in time or prices 
are noted below. 

Arr RouTEs 

Delegates who want to make the trip to 
New Orleans by air are notified that daily 
air routes to New Orleans from Chicago 
and St. Louis are in operation, leaving in 
the morning and arriving at New Orleans 
before dinner at night. Intermediate stops 
on these two through routes are at Spring- 
field, Illinois; Memphis, Tennessee; and 
Jackson, Mississippi. The one-way fare 
from Chicago is $58.70; from St. Louis, 
$44.75. 

From Cleveland there is a daily route 
via Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
Memphis, and a close connection there 
for New Orleans, leaving Cleveland at 7 


A.M., arriving 4:45 P.M. The fare from 
Cleveland is $74.20. 

From New York by taking sleeper to 
Columbus and airplane from there, pas- 
sengers may arrive at New Orleans at 4:48 
P.M. Fare, including Pullman berth, is 
$78.87. A trip may be made from New 
York to Atlanta, spending a night at 
Atlanta. This trip includes two days’ fly- 
ing. Or one may go from New York via 
Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Cincin- 
nati, spending a night at Louisville. 

From Los Angeles by way of Phoenix; 
Tucson ; El Paso; Dallas: Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; and thence to New Orleans, there is 
air service, one night being spent at Dallas. 
Fare is $133.85. Usually passengers going 
and returning by air are granted 2 10 per 
cent reduction. Prices for air travel are 
subject to change. 


Party TRAVEL 


New England, north Atlantic, and west- 
ern parties will spend the day, April 24, 
together at Chattanooga, leaving by special 
train for New Orleans about 7 p.m. The 
party is due in New Orleans at 8 a.M., 
Monday, April 25. 

As a variable route returning is per- 
mitted this year, it is thought that nearly 
all from the east will take advantage of it, 
and route their return tickets probably by 
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way of Atlanta (with trip to Stone Moun- 
tain from there), via the Louisville and 
Nashville, Atlanta and West Point, and 
Southern railways to Washington. Thus 
opportunity will be allowed for stop-overs 
at the interesting Mississippi-Gulf Coast 
resorts en route. 


Delegates joining the New England 
party should register with Frederick W. 
Faxon, 83 Francis Street, Boston, before 
April 10, sending him $22.88 which covers 
one-half steamer stateroom Boston to New 
York, Pullman lower New York to New 
Orleans, and the stop-over, sight-seeing, 
and two meals in Chattanooga. If an 
upper berth on train is desired, send 
$19.70. If stateroom alone on the boat to 
New York is desired, add $1.50 to the 
above figures. The party will leave India 
Wharf, Boston, by the Eastern Steamship 
Lines April 22, 5 p.M., and will leave the 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, with the 
north Atlantic states party, at 11:30 A.M. 
Going portion of ticket should read East- 
ern Steamship Lines Boston to New York, 
Pennsylvania Railroad New York to 
Washington, Southern Railway and Nor- 
folk and Western to Chattanooga, and 
Southern Railway to New Orleans. 


Members of the north Atlantic states 
party should register with Franklin H. 
Price, Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan 
Square, Philadelphia, before April 10, 
sending payment for Pullman space desired 
(see below) plus $5.50 for the day in 
Chattanooga including trips and two 
meals. Be sure that going portion of ticket 
is routed over Pennsylvania Railroad New 
York to Washington, Southern Railway 
and Norfolk and Western to Chattanooga, 
Southern Railway to New Orleans. 


Special Pullman cars will be run from 
New York April 23 as follows: 


N ay k, BP 1 
ew York, Pennsylvania Station.............. : 
I ig ab ahd Gabi dab 6 Wisin Ards Kw Rae mr = 
nek og ire haces aware fo 1:21 . 
NO ait bg.0 seaaaea msn eaebeurag 1:32 
ein. sole cian carb a<iSainnkinwtag cian 3: 30 
Nt i a ee 4:45 
Arrive 
Chattanooga, April 24..................0000, 8:15 AM 
Pullman Fares lg Drawin om 
___ from Lower Upper Room “ Ba 
New York $15.38 $12.30 $18.17 $21.63 
Philadelphia 14.25 II.40 17.00 20.13 
Baltimore and : 
Washington 12.75 10.20 15.00 17.88 


Anyone wishing to join the Chicago and 
central United States party should regis- 
ter with John F. Phelan, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, before April 15, 
sending him the amount for Pullman space 
desired, plus $5.50 for the day in Chat- 
tanooga including sight-seeing, lunch and 
dinner there. Be sure the going portion of 
ticket is routed over Pennsylvania Railroad 
Chicago to Cincinnati, Southern Railway 
Cincinnati to New Orleans. Pullman 
fares, lower, $11.38, upper $9.10. 

A special train will leave Chicago on 
Saturday, April 23, at 2:00 p.m. (central 
standard time) via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road (Canal and Adams Street station), 
arriving in Cincinnati at 10:00 P.M. and 
proceeding to Chattanooga via the South- 
ern Railway. The party will arrive in 
Chattanooga at 8:00 a.m. Sunday. 


Post-CONFERENCE TouRS 

There are no changes in the proposed 
trip to the Teche country and Baton Rouge 
announced in January. 

For the Havana trip register with Mr. 
Phelan before April 10, sending a first pay- 
ment of $25. The trip will not be taken 
unless at least twenty-five apply for reser- 
vations. 

This 16-day cruise, visiting the most 
interesting countries bordering the Carib- 
bean, will leave New Orleans Saturday 
evening, April 30. One day will be spent 
in Havana on the going trip and three 
days on the return trip, one day at Cristo- 
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bal with a visit to the Gatun Locks and 
Panama City, and two days at Port Limon 
with a journey across tropical mountains 
through the banana country to San José, 
5,179 feet above sea level. 


From Havana on the return trip those 
who desire may go by water to New York, 
spending only one night at Havana and 
arriving in New York City Sunday morn- 
ing, May 15. This alternative plan will 
not increase the cost of the trip but would 
necessitate buying a one-way ticket from 
Chicago to New Orleans at three-fourths 
of regular fare, and a one-way ticket from 
New York to Chicago, also at three- 
fourths fare. 

Those joining the Texas-Mexico party 
should register with Mr. Faxon, sending 
first payment of $25 before April 10. This 
trip will only be taken if ten persons apply. 
Leave New Orleans Saturday, April 30, 
8:45 P.M. May 1, Galveston and Houston. 
May 2, San Antonio, sight-seeing, barbe- 
cue lunch and rodeo. May 3, en route, 
through Mexico. May 4, arrive Mexico 
City 7:35 a.M.; headquarters May 5 to 
8 Geneve Hotel, Mexico City (mail 
address). Automobile excursions from 
Mexico City to Cuernavaca, La Puebla, 
Pyramids, and Xochimilco, over beautiful 
mountain passes. May 8, leave Mexico 
City by sleeper. May 11, due New 
Orleans 7:40 A.M. 


Any who desire to take with this party 
the Texas trip only, seeing Houston, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio, may do so. Total 
expense, including ticket back to New 
Orleans, $60.50, using lower berth; $1.50 
less if upper berth is taken. This includes 
all expenses from New Orleans through 
luncheon at San Antonio, May 2. The 
cost of Pullman lower from San Antonio 


to New Orleans is $6.38. 


Hotel Rates Changed 
Tue Marberc Hotel, New Orleans, 


announces a partial revision of rates. 
Double rooms with bath are $3 to $5; 
with bath and twin beds, $5 to $6. Other 
rates remain as quoted in the January 
Bulletin. 

FN 


A Note for Men 


Svuccestions in the February Bulle- 
tin, for feminine delegates attending the 
New Orleans conference, on “What to 
Wear in Louisiana in April” have elicited 
the query, “What is the correct dinner 
garb for men at that season?” Robert J. 
Usher, librarian of the Howard Memorial 
Library, New Orleans, writes: “Either 
dinner coats or white summer clothing such 
as linens and flannels may be appropriately 
worn by men the last week of April, de- 
pending upon the weather.” 

FAN 
Local Committee Chairmen 


Roserr J. Usuer, librarian of the 
Howard Memorial Library, New Or- 
leans, is chairman of the Local Committee 
in charge of arrangements for the forth- 
coming conference. 

Chairmen of New Orleans subcommit- 
tees are as follows: Entertainment, Mrs. 
Carl Sydney Bauman, Tulane University 
Library; Equipment, Virginia Fairfax 
Warren, Easton Boys High School Li- 
brary; Finance, D. D. Moore, Public 
Library; Local Information, Helmer L. 
Webb, Tulane University Library; Pub- 
licity, Mrs. Charles H. Campbell, 6120 
Coliseum Street; and Registration and 
Personnel, Mildred Guthrie, Nix Branch, 
Public Library. Essae M. Culver, 
Louisiana Library Commission, Baton 
Rouge, is chairman of the State and Local 
Hospitality Committee. 
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Executive Board Discussion and 
Action 
A,r its Forest Hills and Midwinter 
meetings, the Executive Board considered 
and took action on several projects not 
heretofore reported. 


Co.Luece Liprary Apvisory BoARD 
APPOINTED 


Donald B. Gilchrist, University of 
Rochester Library, was appointed chair- 
man of a College Library Advisory Board. 
Members of the new board, with the length 
of term designated for each, are: Mr. 
Gilchrist, five years; William Warner 
Bishop, General Library, University of 
Michigan, one year; Fanny Borden, 
Vassar College Library, two _ years; 
Charles Harvey Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, three years; and Julian S. 
Fowler, Oberlin College Library, four 
years. 

The board’s first duty will be to pre- 
pare for Council approval a statement on 
college library services which might be 
handled at A. L. A. Headquarters; the 
statement to be based on one prepared by 
Francis L. D. Goodrich—and approved 
by the Executive Board—when Mr. Good- 
rich was chairman of the College and Ref- 
erence Section. 


CoMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Sydney B. Mitchell was appointed chair- 
man of a Preliminary Committee on Re- 
search, Studies, Surveys, and Special Proj- 


ects. Other members of the committee are 
George F. Bowerman, Harold F. Brigham, 
Charles Harvey Brown, Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Harry Miller Lydenberg, Adam 
Strohm, Douglas Waples, Charles C. Wil- 
liamson, Louis R. Wilson, Phineas Law- 
rence Windsor, and Eleanor M. Witmer. 

The establishment of advanced gradu- 
ate library schools and of the Library 
Quarterly ; the gradually increasing inter- 
est of the library profession in research as 
indicated by publications, by discussions at 
meetings, and in other ways; and particu- 
larly the statement of “Fields and Func- 
tions” of the American Library Associa- 
tion have suggested that the Association 
give further attention to this general 
problem. 

At a meeting of the Advisory Group on 
Library Fellowship Grants with repre- 
sentatives of the graduate library schools 
and of the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship several months ago, it was sug- 
gested that the A. L. A. might well havea 
committee on research. 

In the concrete program suggested for 
the use of future A. L. A. funds, an item 
has been tentatively set aside for explora- 
tory studies, the implication being that 
some exploratory studies would be followed 
by thorough investigations. 

The duties of the new committee will 
be to consider the desirability of a perma- 
nent A. L. A. committee; to recommend 
subjects for research, studies, surveys, spe- 
cial projects, and codperative _bibliog- 
raphies; to suggest the type of person who 
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should be included in its membership, its 
functions, and its methods of operation— 
if such a permanent committee be appoint- 
ed; and to report to the Executive Board, 
and possibly to the Council, at New Or- 
leans in April, or at Chicago in December. 


D. C. NumBeErs on L. C. Carps 


The consensus of opinion among the 
members of the Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification seems to be that pla- 
cing of Decimal Classification numbers on 
Library of Congress cards is sufficiently 
useful to warrant its continuance at the 
end of the initial three-year period, but 
that the libraries concerned should be asked 
whether they want the work continued and 
whether they will support it. The pro- 
posals of the committee regarding the fi- 
nancing of the work—that a certain per 
cent should be added to the L. C. card 
bills of the libraries using the D. C. classi- 
fication or that a percentage increase be 
made for all L. C. cards—were discussed 
by the Executive Board, and it was voted 
that the continuation of the work be re- 
ferred to the secretary of the A. L. A., the 
chairman of the Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification, and David J. Haykin, 
with the suggestion that the libraries con- 
cerned be consulted for their opinions as 
to the usefulness of the work and the best 
method of financing on the basis of two or 
three alternative possibilities. 


INTERNATIONAL LOANS 


The following recommendation made by 
William Warner Bishop to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations at its Chel- 
tenham meeting was brought to the atten- 
tion of the board for information: 


The writer ventures to recommend to the 
International Committee that it arrange if 





possible, through the League of Nations, to 
bring to the attention of various govern- 
ments the fact that a direct service to schol- 
arship and research is afforded by means of 
loans of books and other material between 
libraries in different countries. Books sent 
under the seal of the library and clearly 
marked “Inter-Library Loan” should, it 
would seem, be permitted to pass interna- 
tional frontiers without question, delay or 
examination. If it is not possible to secure 
the assent of governments to this simple 
device, some steps might be taken to ensure 
the expeditious handling of books lent from 
a library of one country to a library of an- 
other country when sent by post or through 
other channels. 

It is quite clear that most libraries in the 
United States possessing books and manu- 
scripts likely to be of interest to scholars in 
other countries are prepared to lend as 
freely as their charters will permit, and to 
furnish photographic copies at cost in cases 
in which direct loans seem inadvisable. 
With the transfer to the United States of 
many large collections of important and even 
unique books, and with the extraordinary 
growth of collections of manuscripts during 
the last twenty years, it is evident that this 
subject concerns libraries in both the old 
and the new worlds. It is probable that the 
constant cheapening and spread of photo- 
graphic processes of reproduction may 
make unnecessary very many inter-library 
loans. Until, however, the day comes when 
a complete microphotograph can be obtained 
in any library of importance, there will be 
need for the inter-library loan and for bet- 
terment in the conditions under which such 
loans are made. 


PROMOTION OF RESEARCH SERVICE 


Consideration was given to a “Plan for 
the Promotion of Research Library Serv- 
ice’ prepared by Ernest C. Richardson, 
chairman of the Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy, and the committee has been asked 
to suggest possible sources of funds to fi- 
nance the project. A vote of appreciation 
was extended to Dr. Richardson for his 
interest in the promotion of research li- 
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brary service and for the great amount of 
thought and labor he has given to this 
subject. 


Work WITH CHILDREN 


In view of the fact that a proposed De- 
partment for Library Work with Children 
in and out of School is included in the pro- 
gram for the Association approved by the 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting, the 
board voted to appoint a temporary com- 
mittee to consider the set-up of a board or 
committee which should serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the proposed department 
and which should adequately represent the 
several highly specialized fields within the 
scope of such a department. In order that 
the temporary committee might be able to 
meet before the New Orleans conference, 
the board appointed the following person- 
nel: Grace D. Rose, chairman; Anne Car- 
roll Moore; Mary S. Wilkinson; Mabel 
Williams; and Eleanor M. Witmer. 


CoMMITTEES DIsCHARGED 


Three committees have been discharged. 
On its own recommendation the Commit- 
tee on Guide to Historical Literature was 
discontinued with a note of appreciation 
for satisfactory completion of the commit- 
tee’s work. The Guide has been published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

The Committee on Union List of Seri- 
als was discharged, with thanks for the 
service it has rendered, because the work 
of this committee is being assumed by the 
Editorial Committee. 

Since matters concerning the library and 
the city manager form of government will 
in future be handled by the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Public Administration of Pub- 
lic Libraries, the Committee on the Li- 
brary in Relation to the City Manager 
Form of Government was discharged. As 
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the new committee may not function jm. 
mediately, the board voted to refer this 
subject for the present to the Library Ex. 
tension Board. 


FORTHCOMING LIBRARY STUDIES 


In connection with the 1933 conference 
of the Association, to be held during the 
Chicago Centennial Exposition, Arthur FE. 
Bostwick has agreed to edit a book on the 
status of the popular library movement in 
various countries of the world, and C. Sey- 
mour Thompson has consented to prepare 
a summary of library progress in the 
United States during the past century. 


Out-or-PRINT AND New PUuBLICATIONS 


A proposal for the publication of books 
in demand by libraries, but now out of 
print, and a second proposal whereby a 
publisher may obtain in advance of pub- 
lication the advice of librarians as to 
whether a certain book would fill a need 
were considered, and it was voted that Carl 
L. Cannon, chairman of the Committee on 
Book Buying, be asked to consider the sev- 
eral aspects of these two proposals, solicit 
the advice of the President and Harry Mil- 
ler Lydenberg (nominated to be the next 
President), to consult the secretary and 
the editor of A. L. A. publications, and to 
make new recommendations. 


Fiction AWARDS 


It had been proposed to establish through 
the A. L. A. an adult award for the best 
fiction and non-fiction published each year, 
but officers of the Lending Section, to 
whom the proposal had been referred, the 
editor of the Booklist, and members of the 
Executive Board concur in the opinion that 
it is almost impossible to select one out- 
standing book each year. 








, Ga 








QUESTIONNAIRES 


Consideration was given to a question 
proposed by Louis T. Ibbotson, librarian 
of the University of Maine, as to whether 
A. L. A. Headquarters should have a copy 
of every library questionnaire before it is 
issued, the thought being that headquar- 
ters could furnish much of the information 
desired and thus cut down the number of 
questionnaires to librarians. As this did 
not seem to be feasible at the present time, 
the board took no action. 


MipwINTEeR MEETING, 1932 


It was voted to hold the 1932 Midwin- 
ter Meeting in Chicago. 


EXHIBIT AT GENEVA 


At the request of the International Bu- 
reau of Education at Geneva an exhibit of 
children’s books prepared by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Library Work with Chil- 
dren, which has been on display at the 
bureau since the 1929 conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, was permanently assigned to the bu- 
reau to form a part of an exhibit of chil- 
dren’s books from about twenty-seven 
other countries. 


RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A protest from the Section for Library 
Work with Children, regarding the au- 
thorization by the American Library Asso- 
ciation of projects relating to work with 
children which have not been sanctioned 
by the Executive Committee of the section, 
was accepted and placed on file. 

A request that the League of Library 
Commissions and the individual state li- 
brary agencies be given full opportunity 
to participate in a study of the public ad- 
ministration of public libraries, to be un- 
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dertaken by a joint committee of the 
A. L. A. and the Social Science Research 
Council, is being brought to the attention 
of that committee. 

A recommendation from the School Li- 
braries Committee that the board request 
the United States Office of Education to 
carry through its Library Division a 
school library advisory service, pending the 
development of the revised program of the 
A. L. A., was referred to the A. L. A. sec- 
retary with the request that he discuss the 
matter with Commissioner Cooper. 


Group Officers Chosen 


Orricers and committee members 
selected at group sessions held during the 
Midwinter Meeting included: 

College Librarians of the Middle West, 
Committee in Charge: Anna C. Lagergren, 
Hamline University Library, chairman; 
Frances Warner, Iowa State College 
Library, secretary; Mary Bell Nethercut, 
Drake University Library. 

Normal School and Teachers’ College 
Librarians: Anna V. Jennings, Kearney 
(Nebraska) State Teachers College Li- 
brary, chairman. 

University and Reference Librarians, 
Steering Committee: Jackson Edmund 
Towne, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Other members of this com- 
mittee include Earl N. Manchester, chair- 
man, and Donald B. Gilchrist, secretary. 


President Addresses Club 


Pans for the A. L. A. were dis- 
cussed by Josephine Adams Rathbone, 
president of the Association, February 29, 
at a meeting celebrating the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Chicago Library Club. 

Emily Van Dorn Miller, editor of 
A. L. A. publications, gave random recol- 
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lections of New Orleans and James I. 
Wyer, Clarence B. Lester, Matthew S. 
Dudgeon and Carl H. Milam spoke on 
A. L. A. topics. The chairmen of the 
three major boards and the President were 
in Chicago for a budget meeting. 


Mr. Heyl Heads Committee 


As a result of the paper on “Cen- 
tralization of Book Orders through Com- 
petent Agencies,” presented by Lawrence 
Heyl at the New Haven meeting of ad- 
ministrators of the larger college, univer- 
sity, and reference libraries, a section com- 
mittee has been formed to take up ques- 
tions which may be raised by libraries in 
connection with the suggestions made in 
the paper. Committee members are: Mr. 
Heyl, Princeton University Library, 
chairman; Carl L. Cannon, Yale Univer- 
sity Library; Julian S. Fowler, Oberlin 
College Library; and Harold G. Russell, 


University of Minnesota Library. 


Unemployment among 
Librarians 


Fottowine a discussion of unem- 
ployment among librarians at the Mid- 
winter Meeting of the American Library 
Association Council held in Chicago, 
December 28 to 31, the Executive Board 
of the Association voted: 

“That the question of the over-supply 
of librarians, raised in the Council meeting 
of December 30, 1931, and referred to the 
Executive Board, be brought to the at- 
tention of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship with a request for a report.” 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship at a meeting January 22 voted the 
following resolution: 


Recent studies show that there is a 
serious amount of unemployment among 


experienced librarians, and that considerable 
numbers of the recent graduates of library 
schools are still without positions. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association there- 
fore recommends: 

(1) That library schools be encouraged 
to reduce the size of their classes through 
a more rigid scrutiny of applicants, both as 
to scholarship and personality. 

(2) That, in general, the establishment 
of new agencies for educating librarians, 
especially the multiplication of summer 
courses, are matters demanding at this time 
the most careful consideration and scrutiny. 

(3) That the attention of employers of 
librarians be called to the opportunity which 
exists because of present unusual condi- 
tions, to raise professional requirements for 
library positions, and to discriminate more 
accurately among various types of creden- 
tials offered, before making appointments. 

(4) That library school faculties and 
librarians generally take the opportunity 
afforded by the present situation to discover 
among the larger number of young people 
now available for consideration, those few 
who show marked personal qualifications 
and promise and to encourage them to pre- 
pare adequately for librarianship. 


Religious Education 


Tue 1932 meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education at 
Chicago was attended, upon invitation, by 
a representative of the Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education. The council 
is building the foundations for a more con- 
sistent and insistent program for protes- 
tant religious education, in which the adult 
must assume an important part. The pro- 
gram will be concerned not only with 
religious questions, as sometimes narrowly 
interpreted, but also with the ethical im- 
plications of social questions. When this 
new plan spreads to the local churches, the 
opportunity for helpful library participa- 
tion should be noticeably enhanced. 
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Time Savers 


To A. L. A. Members: 

It is hoped that an article on printed and 
mimeographed forms which are used as 
time savers by libraries may be published 
some time in 1932 in this Bulletin. The 
undersigned, as chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Library Equipment and De- 
vices, has undertaken to prepare the article 
and would appreciate a generous shower of 
those forms which libraries are finding to 
be of especial value in saving time. 

Codperation in matters of this sort may 
prove very useful in assisting libraries to 
meet their lack of wealth. 

Ortanpo C. Davis, 
Public Library 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


How Not to Economize 


To the Executive Assistant in Library Ex- 
tension: 

Many thanks for your letter of January 
15 and the literature you are sending under 
separate cover. 

What you say with reference to librarians 
taking seriously their responsibility for 
stimulating constructive thinking on current 
problems these days comes pretty close to 
home, since a number of libraries have just 
within the past couple of months canceled 
their subscriptions to the National Munici- 
pal Review. It occurs to me that if there 
is any way in which you could call the atten- 
tion of your members to the importance of 
continuing such subscription, it might be 
helpful. 

As you know, the National Municipal 
Review is the organ of the National Mu- 
nicipal League and the principal authority 
in the field of local government in this coun- 
try, and we are constantly receiving requests 
from libraries for back copies to help com- 
Plete their bound volumes—requests which 
we are unable to supply because our files 
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of old issues are exhausted. For the pur- 
pose of historical research in the field of 
city, county and state government, the files 
of the National Municipal Review are 
without par and every well equipped library 
should certainly receive the current issues 
and bind them. This is particularly true at 
a time when the problems of local govern- 
ment are coming to our attention in so 
sharp a manner through taxes we are un- 
able to pay and through local governments 
defaulting on bonds. 

I know you appreciate the importance of 
our work here or I should hesitate to write 
you so frankly. Please believe me when I 
say we have no selfish motive in this. If 
there is anything you can do to make libra- 
ries appreciate the importance of continu- 
ing their subscription to magazines such as 
ours which have historical value and cut- 
ting their budgets at some other point, it 
would be a real service to the serious reader 
and researcher. 

Howarp P. Jones, 
Public Relations Secretary, 
National Municipal League 
New York City 


Weeding the Collection 
To the Editor: 

In the January Bulletin it was reported 
that the Committee on Home Information 
Services of the President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership rec- 
ommended that libraries place greater em- 
phasis on frequent weeding of collections. 
It may be worth while to remind A. L. A. 
members that a practical discussion of 
weeding a small public library collection 
was printed in the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin for June and October, 1929. The first 
article, “Relieving Crowded Shelves,” by 
Mary K. Reely, chief of the Book Selection 
Department, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, was answered in “Weed at Your 
Peril,” by Lutie E. Stearns, and followed 
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by “The Discussion Continued—in Rebut- 
tal,” by Miss Reely. 

These articles are not suggested as the 
final word on the subject, but as of signi- 
ficance to librarians concerned with weeding 
problems. 

CLARENCE B. Lester, Secretary, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison, Wisconsin 

[Eprror’s Notre—Copies of these articles 
may be obtained from American Library 
Association Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. ] 


Dime vs. Dollar Cataloging 
To the Editor: 

The Committee on Codperative Catalog- 
ing is quoted in the December Bulletin as 
inviting suggestions. There seems reason 
for the vigorous protest of the Committee 
on Bibliography that this new committee 
and its project are “duplicatory and com- 
petitive.” But there seems stronger reason 
why the two committees should coéperate 
on broader ground. 

The new committee’s six investigations 
may well proceed on three principles already 
established: (1) Codéperative services will 
be adequately supported by libraries, pro- 
vided they are fairly economical, prompt, 
and satisfactory. (2) Subject cataloging 
and classifying should be reduced in cost 
and appreciably bettered by codperative 
standards and services. The classifying 
should serve for the several standardized 
systems. (3) Selection has become pre- 
requisite, else the services become congested 
with vast arrears and immense increments. 

This last I regard as the most important 
and also the most difficult. Several good 
beginnings indicate requisites and advan- 
tages. We should distinguish, however, 
between economized and standardized co- 
operative cataloging and classifying on the 
one hand, and bibliographical cataloging for 
research on the other. We should first 
select, say one hundred thousand living 
books for the thousand general libraries of 
medium size that have little need for re- 
search. The cards, many of them in present 
stocks, would cost probably as low as ten 
cents per book. For some hundred libraries 


requiring bibliography for research, there 
would be a costlier service, distinct though 
not separate, but codperative too in selec- 
tion, allocation, classifying, and cataloging, 
The one committee could well plan and 
project a more efficient and economical 
service for libraries, general and special, 
adopting the standardized cataloging and 
classifications, while the other committee 
could consider and care for the bibliographic 
interests. The methods and standards should 
differ only in detail, though unfortunately 
they now differ basically. But interchange 
between the systems and services should be 
as feasible as codéperation between the com- 
mittees should be effectual and agreeable. 
The bibliographic services might depend 
on grants and subsidies; but the economized 
standardized service would need no finan- 
cial aid after the first year. What price dol- 
lar bibliography where we need but dime 
cataloging and classifying! 
Henry E. Buss, Associate Librarian, 
College of the City of New York 


Books in Braille 


To the Editor: 

The first books in Braille provided by 
the United States Government through the 
Library of Congress, following the passage 
of the Pratt-Smoot Bill, are now available 
at nineteen distributing libraries. 

Titles of the books selected by librarians 
and others interested in reading for the 
blind are: The epic of America by J. T. 
Adams, Only yesterday by F. L. Allen, The 
good earth by P. S. Buck, Shadows on the 
rock by Willa Cather, The nemesis of 
American business by Stuart Chase, Diary 
of a provincial lady by E. M. Delafield, 
English synonyms, antonyms and preposi- 
tions by J. C. Fernald, New map of Asia 
by H. A. Gibbons, New map of Europe by 
H. A. Gibbons, Adventures in solitude by 
David Grayson, The Iliad by Homer, The 
Odyssey by Homer, The human habitat by 
Ellsworth Huntington, Finding the trail of 
life by R. M. Jones, Ice in Egypt by A. M. 
McCrindle, The French Revolution, 1789- 
1815 by Shailer Matthews, The conquest of 
happiness by Bertrand Russell, Causes of 
the war of independence by C. H. Van 
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Tyne, and George Washington by Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Brailling of these books is of significance 
to A. L. A. members as the Pratt-Smoot 
Bill, authorizing a federal appropriation of 
$100,000 a year for books for the blind, was 
the direct outgrowth of a survey of library 
conditions for the blind in the United States, 
undertaken by the American Foundation for 
the Blind two years ago at the request of 
the American Library Association. 


H. H. B. Meyer, Director, 
Project, Books for the Blind 
Washington, D. C. 


National Boys’ Week 


To the Secretary: 

We invite your attention to the annual 
observance of Boys’ Week, April 30 to May 
7, 1932. Communities all over the world, 
during this period, arrange programs de- 
voted to the development and preservation 
of character in the coming generation. 

Much of the success of such a movement 
depends upon the codperation of those pub- 
lications which reach the educators of our 
youth. We urge you to give some recogni- 
tion to Boys’ Week, and shall be glad to 
send a manual of suggestions for 1932 pro- 
grams to any of your members who request 
it. Address National Boys’ Week Commit- 
tee for the United States, Room 820, 211 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Wa tter W. Heap, Chairman, 
National Boys’ Week Committee 
for the United States 
Chicago 


Winnetka Book List 
To the Editor: 


I see by the papers—meaning the excel- 
lent first number of the enlarged and im- 
proved Bulletin—that there seems to be 
some difference of opinion among children’s 
librarians concerning the new Winnetka 
book list. With a reasonably careful search 
I have been unable to learn how it is that 
the A. L. A., or any committee or section 
thereof, has been willing to involve us again 
in Winnetka codperation. Possibly only 
children’s librarians are thought to be inter- 


ested in the question, but ever since the first 
Winnetka project every member of the 
A. L. A., I think, should want to know why 
there should be a second. It matters not 
that A. L. A. money is not being spent; the 
name and reputation of the Association and 
of children’s librarians are being given. I 
very heartily approve the position taken and 
the arguments advanced by Miss Davis in 
her communication, “Regarding the Win- 
netka Project” (January Bulletin, pp. 46- 
47). 

C. Seymour THOoMpPsoN, 

Acting Librarian, 

University of Pennsylvania Library 
Philadelphia 

[Eprror’s Notre.—Other references to 

the Winnetka list will be found in the 
January Bulletin, pp. 26 and 47.] 


School Libraries Section 
Membership 
To the Editor: 

The School Libraries Section of the 
American Library Association urges all 
school librarians and others interested in 
school libraries to become members of the 
section. The membership now numbers 
more than six hundred, representing pro- 
gressive school librarians in elementary and 
secondary schools, private and parochial 
schools, and teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools; school library supervisors in cities 
and states; and librarians in charge of 
school departments in public libraries. 

Dues are fifty cents a year, payable to the 
treasurer, Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles 
City School Library, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The names of all of those whose dues are 
paid before March 15 will be included in 
the next School Library Yearbook. 

JASMINE BriTTON 


A. L. A. Membership Evaluated 
To the Editor: 


School librarians in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
hold monthly conferences at which they dis- 
cuss general library matters of interest to 
the group. Reports from the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, the library periodicals, our precious 
few books on library work, form the back- 
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ground for these discussions. When the 
group met last September to select the 
topics for this year, one of the high school 
librarians suggested that we might well 
spend an evening (the meetings are held at 
a home after dinner, when we have had 
time to wash our faces and forget the strain 
of the day) talking about the A. L. A., its 
various departments, committees, activities, 
plans, etc. The May, 1931, Bulletin giving 
the annual reports of committees and the re- 
statement of functions of committees was 
used as a basis for reports and was supple- 
mented by verbal contributions from indi- 
viduals who were working on various com- 
mittees. After this meeting we all felt that 
we knew much more about the A. L. A. 
than we had previously and «iat we would 
read the Bulletin and other reports with 
much more interest in the future. 

Someone raised the question as to the 
value of membership in the A. L. A. and 
the replies of those who had been members 
were interesting. One said, “First-class doc- 
tors and engineers are proud of member- 
ship in their professional associations. They 
may seldom attend national meetings but 
they want the professional stimulation of the 
association and its publications and they 
want their names to appear on the member- 
ship list. Why should school librarians be 
any less proud? If I were applying for a 
position I should expect any alert school 
superintendent or principal to look me up to 
see if I were a member of the A. L. A., and 
I want to be found on the list.” 

Another said, “I wouldn’t take anything 
for what the Bulletin does to keep me in- 
formed about the A. L. A. activities in 
other fields of library work. I am engrossed 
in a school library, but I want to be re- 
minded that I am part of a big organization 
that is carrying on its work along many 
other lines.” Still another spoke of the 
promptness with which the Bulletin calls 
attention to publications of interest to school 
librarians. A socially minded librarian was 
grateful for the Handbook number because 
it enabled her to keep up with friends she 
made in library school and at conferences. 
One who is not a library school graduate 
said that it was the personal, or personnel, 
side of the Bulletin (she didn’t know which, 
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maybe it was both) that she liked because 
in knowing names of committee chairmen 
and members she became acquainted with 
the leaders of the profession. 

We all agreed that any school librarian 
who is really proud of being a librarian 
would want to belong to the national pro- 
fessional organization, and we signed up 
100 per cent. 

HeLten Harris, Chairman, 
School Libraries Committee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Plight of German Periodicals 
To the Editor: 

Shortly after reading Mr. Cannon's com- 
munication regarding German periodicals 
in the January “Post” I happened upon the 
following statement in Stahl und Eisen, v. 
51, no. 24, Dec. 24, 1931: 

“The ever increasing economic distress 
has not left the technical-scientific societies 
and their publications unscathed. The dif- 
ficulties that have arisen in publication of 
these periodicals have already forced their 
editors to condense the text to some extent. 

“This condensing brings with it fear that 
valuable works will be presented only after 
a very great delay or not at all. Moreover, 
technological and research reports increase 
steadily and one can assume with certainty 
that the number of written works will con- 
tinue to increase. These difficulties affect 
the editor as well as authors. Thus, both 
must work together more loyally and closely 
than ever to minimize the present distress- 
ing condition. 

“To this end, the technical-scientific so- 
cieties and their publications appeal to their 
contributors. In order to utilize the avail- 
able space to the greatest extent possible 
and to make it useful to the greatest num- 
ber of contributors, they most urgently re- 
quest authors to confine their manuscripts 
to vitally new and most valuable material. 
The former very instructive completeness 
and minuteness of detail must now yield to 
the most condensed statement of ideas and 
results that is possible without decreasing 
the value of the paper. 

“Lack of space compels editors to reserve 
the space in their publications for contribu- 
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tions in their own special field. When in 
doubt as to the suitability of a paper for a 
periodical, an inquiry addressed to the editor 
is advisable. It is now more necessary than 
ever to avoid duplication. 

“The bodies included in the Deutscher 
Verband Technisch - Wissenschaftlicher 
Vereine (German Association of Techni- 
cal-Scientific Societies), and their publica- 
tions, therefore most urgently request their 
contributors to bear these points in mind, 
since the periodicals indispensable to the 
technical arts can pass successfully through 
the present economic crisis only by these 
emergency measures: 


“Verein Deutscher Ingenieure 
“Gesellschaft Deutscher Metallhiitten- 
und Bergleute 
“Verein Deutscher Eisengiessereien 
“Verein Deutscher Eisenhiittenleute 
“Verein Deutscher Chemiker 
“Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Metallkunde 
“Verein Deutscher Giessereifachleute 
“Deutsche Bunsen-Gesellschaft fiir an- 
gewandte physikalische Chemie 
as well as the other thirty-two members 
of the Deutscher Verband Technisch- 
Wissenschaftlicher Vereine.” 


RatpH R. SHAw, Senior Assistant, 


Engineering Societies Library 
New York City 


Science Book Lists 
To the Editor: 


It seems worth while to recommend to 
A. L. A. members the excellent science book 
lists prepared by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, with which 
organization the A. L. A. is afhliated. 

For over two years, a committee of the 
A. A. A. §., under the chairmanship of 
Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, has been prepar- 
ing a series of twenty-seven book lists. 

The intention of this committee has been 
to publish a series of attractive lists of 
worth while books, which are neither too 
ephemeral in their attempt to be popular, 
nor too heavy to appeal to the “out-of-class- 
room” student of each of these subjects. 

The funds for printing these lists have 
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been provided by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 

Many of the lists have been distributed 
without charge to public and college libra- 
ries. Libraries and institutions may obtain 
quantity lots at the rate of one cent per list 
in any quantity and in any assortment. In- 
dividuals wishing a complete set of the 
lists may obtain one by sending thirty cents 
in stamps to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Smithsonian 
Institution Building, Washington, D. C. 


Cuarves H. Brown, Librarian, 


Iowa State College Library 
Ames 


National Child Health Day, 


1932 
To A. L. A. Members: 

The Suggestions for May Day—National 
Child Health Day 1932 are now ready for 
distribution. I would call your attention 
especially to the General Purpose of May 
Day as outlined on page 6 and to the “Sug- 
gested Outlines for Community Surveys.” 
The latter are very simple and, with the 
reading references, should constitute a us- 
able study outline for any group. 

For free copies of the Suggestions address 
American Child Health Association, 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Apa DE A. BrecKINRIDGE, Director, 
Division of Publications and Promotion, 
American Child Health Association 


Louder, Please! 
To the Editor: 

Having suffered as have many others 
from inability to hear public speakers, I am 
constrained to hope that some of the 
speakers at the New Orleans conference may 
take to heart the following suggestion ap- 
pearing in the Jowa Library Quarterly for 
July-September, 1931: 

“Librarians have been described as ‘brainy 
people who whisper.’ Whether or not we 
may take to ourselves the first part of this 
description, the inability to make ourselves 
heard in public would make the second part 
seem very fitting... . 

“May we suggest three rules for those 
who stand up before the public? 
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“1, Have something to say. 

“2. Prepare it in clear and concise lan- 
guage and stop when you've said it. 

“3, Enunciate distinctly, speak with force, 
hold your head up, and do not act as though 
you were ashamed of yourself, your subject, 
and your audience.” 


Juuta A. Rosinson, 
Executive Secretary, 


Iowa Library Commission 
Des Moines 


Correction 


To the Editor: 

The Guide to inexpensive series compiled 
by the A. L, A. Committee on Reprints and 
Inexpensive Editions and published in the 
August Booklist has an unfortunate error in 
the annotation for New Republic Dollar 
Books. The annotation reads, “Reprinted 
from the New Republic.” The publishers 
state, “Only two of our titles consist entirely 
of material reprinted from the magazine: 
Freud’s Totem and taboo and Delusion and 
dream. ‘The series, as a whole, is composed 
of new books published for the first time.” 


Fiora B. Roserts, Chairman, 

Committee on Reprints and 

Inexpensive Editions 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


NAN 


To Make League Better Known 


According to a recent announcement, a 
resolution urging that libraries help to make 
better known the aims and work of the 
League of Nations was passed by the Com- 
mittee of Library Experts of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Codéperation 
in June, 1931. The text of the resolution 
reads: 


“The Committee of Library Experts, 

“Having taken cognisance of the resolu- 
tion voted by the Sub-Committee of Experts 
for the Instruction of Youth in the Aims of 
the League of Nations concerning the utili- 
sation of libraries for making known the 
League and for ‘developing among young 
people as well as among adults a better in- 
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ternational understanding,’ examined this 
question under its different aspects, 

“The Committee of Library Experts, 

“Having noted that the principal libraries 
concerned with science or general culture 
already receive the publications issued by 
the League of Nations, : 

“Considering that it would be desirable 
for libraries of lesser importance to endeay- 
our to obtain a larger and more varied 
selection of publications concerning the 
League of Nations, and recommending, in 
particular, that steps should be taken to 
ensure a more extensive distribution of pub- 
lications issued by the Information Section 
of the Secretariat; 

“Appeals to librarians in order that: 


“1. All libraries classify in a special group 
the publications issued by or concerning the 
League of Nations (in regard more particu- 
larly to the official publications of the League 
of Nations, it is recommended that use be 
made of the ‘Summary of Publications,’ 
the catalogues brought up to date at regular 
intervals and the monthly supplements pre- 
pared by the League library) ; 


“2. The attention of the public may be 
called to these publications, not only by 
means of the catalogues but also by any 
other appropriate means, such as placing 
them in a conspicuous position in the read- 
ing rooms; 

“3, Every possible facility be given to per- 
sons wishing to consult the documents and 
collections in question. 

“With regard to young people and the 
large numbers of adult readers, to whom the 
resolution examined more specially refers, 
the Committee of Library Experts regrets 
to note that the type of simple, attractive 
and illustrated publication, for which there 
would be a large demand in popular libra- 
ries, is still lacking.” 


MPN 


International Art and Science Book Com- 
pany, 192 Broadway, New York City, wants 
to buy: scientific, medical, legal, and tech- 
nical magazines in sets, runs, volumes, and 
scattered numbers. 
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Reading Course on 
Unemployment 
Unemployment (Reading with a Purpose 
series), by Aaron Director. Cloth: single 
copy, 50c; 10 or more, 45c each. Paper: 
single copy, 35¢; 4 copies, $1; 10, $2.25; 

25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100 or more, IIc 

each. 

Mr. Director has prepared an extraor- 
dinarily concise description of the chief 
causes of unemployment and of the most 
promising methods for its reduction. In a 
brief compass he cuts to the heart of sea- 
sonal, technological, and cyclical unemploy- 
ment and cogently analyzes the proposals 
for unemployment insurance. It would be a 
great shame if people who now have so 
much idle time because of their unemploy- 
ment do not devote some of it to a con- 
sideration of the reasons why they happen 
to be idle and what can be done about it. 
Public libraries can render in this connec- 
tion a conspicuous service, not only by 
making this pamphlet of Mr. Director’s 
available but also by stimulating the unem- 
ployed, and all those concerned in their situ- 
ation, to read some of the books which he 
lists. 

It is, I believe, one of the unwritten rules 
of the American Library Association that 
the author of a reading course shall recom- 
mend one of his own books on the subject. 
Were this not the case, I should personally 
favor eliminating the book which Mr. Di- 
rector and I wrote, and which he perforce 
was compelled to list, and substituting in its 
stead Sir William Beveridge’s volume on 
Unemployment, a problem of industry. 

Pau. H. Dovuctas, 
Professor of Economics, 


University of Chicago 
Chicago 


American Life in 
Architecture 
American life in architecture (Reading with 

a Purpose series), by P. N. Youtz. Cloth: 

single copy, 50c; 10 or more, 45c each. 

Paper: single copy, 35c; 4 copies, $1; 10, 

$2.25; 25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100 or more, 

11c each. 

Mr. Average Citizen has no hesitation 
in declaring his preference for jazz to Bee- 
thoven, or in saying of paintings, “I don’t 
know anything about ‘Art,’ but I know what 
I like.” Yet when the judgment of a build- 
ing is in question, he is struck with a strange 
difidence. He will ask of a supposed ex- 
pert in the matter, “Is that a good build- 
ing?’ or with a pathetic attempt at 
independence say, “It may be architecturally 
good, but it doesn’t look pretty.” As for 
his own house, and the store down the 
street, it rarely occurs to him that they 
are fit subjects for architectural criticism. 
The architect has sinned in leading Mr. 
Citizen to judge current work by the ir- 
relevant canons of past styles. He has 
dotted the land with striking archeological 
studies. Even when he “goes modern,” he 
often betrays his slavery to the past by not 
daring to use even serviceable historic 
motives; and Mr. Citizen feels, perhaps 
rightly, that simply one more style has 
entered the battle. 

Alone among the professions, the archi- 
tect underestimates his social importance. 
Perhaps a study of Mr. Youtz’s little book 
would awaken him to the obvious fact that 
his works form the very body of civilization, 
and mold the acts of every man at every 
moment. And those trenchant pages might 
show Mr. Citizen that architecture is no 
mere matter of the ornamental details of 
conspicuous monuments, but a force that 
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hinders or frees him, depresses or cheers 
him, in each act of his life. 


R. S. Buck, Jr., 
Department of Architecture, 
Ohio State University 


Selected Periodicals 


Periodicals for the small library, by Frank 
K. Walter. In press. Price to be an- 
nounced later. 


However you define “a small library,” 
the majority of American libraries will fall 
within the confines of that definition. One 
of the several direct services offered by the 
American Library Association to this largest 
of library groups is the printing of the guide, 
Periodicals for the small library. For many 
years this data has been intelligently and 
sympathetically compiled by Frank K. 
Walter, librarian of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

In somewhat the same manner that the 
Booklist sweeps the sea of books and more 
books with its penetrating searchlight of 
selectivity, Mr. Walter and his two hundred 
and five collaborating library workers “who 
are in small libraries or conversant with the 
work and needs of such libraries,’ select 
from the thousands of magazines flooding 
the market today, approximately two hun- 
dred periodicals best suited for purchase by 
the small library. 

I have just finished examining the sixth 
edition (1932) of this excellent list and am 
delighted with the scope and value of the 
data presented. The bibliographical infor- 
mation such as title, period of issue, place 
of publication, volumes issued to date, 
price, where indexed, together with the con- 
cise and informative annotation, makes it 
not only an easy but a pleasant task for the 
librarian to select the periodicals best 
adapted to the needs of her community. 

I consider this pamphlet not only a handy 
and valuable guide to the librarian of the 
small library, but a dependable and stimu- 
lating text for the student of library peri- 
odicals whether that student be located in 
or out of a library school. 


James Atonzo Howarp, Librarian, 
Public Library, Hammond, Indiana 


An Italian List 


Italian books for American libraries, by 
Mrs. May M. Sweet. In press. Price to 
be announced later. 

Anyone who glances over this bibliog. 
raphy will guess at once its compiler’s 
enthusiasm for Italian literature and the 
Italian language. This is no stodgy list of 
Italian books. that an American library 
might suitably purchase; it has been made 
con amore and will be used, let us hope, in 
the same way. Mrs. Sweet is a Cleveland 
branch librarian in an Italian district; she 
knows and has had pleasant contacts with 
all these 600 books just as she knows and 
has had pleasant contacts with the residents 
of her crowded neighborhood. 

The titles are grouped under many help- 
ful headings; titles recommended for first 
purchase are starred; and the introduction 
contains some useful information for the 
librarian who must handle Italian books 
without knowing a great deal about them. 
For the sake of economy, abbreviations 
have been used for places and_ publishers, 
but all are fully given in a list. 

The annotations are brief, informal, and 
to the point. Here is a good sample of a 
fiction note; it offers besides a commentary 
and a comparison not to be overlooked: 
“Story of two married couples who are not 
in love. In an American novel something 
unfortunate would have happened, but here 
the conflict and the fault are in the soul. 
Very interesting.” 

Mrs. Sweet prepared The Italian immi- 
grant and his reading, which was published 
by the A. L. A. in 1925 and to which this 


is a welcome supplement. 
PAN 


List of Books for 
College Libraries 
The A. L. A. will distribute in March a 


rather extensive list of corrections, notes of 
price changes, new editions, etc., to all pur- 
chasers of A list of books for college l- 
braries, by Charles B. Shaw. If anyone 
having the book does not receive the sup- 
plementary information, it is hoped he will 
write to A. L. A. Headquarters for a copy. 

















